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The [icKinley Policy. 

AJOR McKINLEY, we confidently believe, 
will call an extra session of Congress very 
soon after he assumes office. He recognizes 
that there is a necessity for immediate action 


so that the business people of the country 





may be relieved from the suspense which 
now hampers our commerce, both foreign 
and domestic. He has reached this determination after con- 
sultation with leaders from all parts of the country; in- 
deed, he has been advised that there was an imperative 
necessity for such action. 

When Congress assembles in extra session there will be 
no recommendation from the White House that a bill sim- 
ilar in scope to the McKinley Dill shall be pressed for pas- 
sage. Instead of such a measure, Congress will be asked to 
frame and pass a bill giving moderate protection where it 
is needed ; and designed at the same time to raise the rev- 
enue required by the government. Such a measure can 
be passed through the House without any doubt. There is 
an excellent prospect that a moderate measure can be put 
through the Senate without too great delay. 

In regard to the currency problems, so freely discussed 
in the campaign which so happily ended in Major McKin- 
ley’s election, the administration, it is thought, will advo- 
‘ate the passage of a law authorizing the appointment of a 
commission which will go into the whole subject, including 
banking, and then recommend the proper action to take. 

Those who feared that Major McKinley would be too 
radical in his treatment of these vital subjects may feel 
reassured. The new administration, while being firm and 


positive, is sure also to be quite conservative. 


Superb Audacity. 


Apout this time last year it was pretty generally held 
that the public career of Cecil Rhodes, the founder of Brit- 
aint ish supremacy in 
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South Africa, was 
permanently end 
ed. He had made 
a mistake, a mis- 
take which result- 
ed in a failure so 
pitiful that the 
world was more 








amused than 
shocked at the 
British ra pacity 
behind the move- 
ment to overturn 
the Boer govern- 
ment. Every one 
in the world 
knows, and the 
English most of 
all, that had the 
Jameson raiders 
succeeded, that 
discredited leader would have been hailed by the British 
government as a hero, and that Rhodes would have been 
the most popular of the queen’s subjects. But it failed; 
it failed so disastrously that even the poet-laureate could 
not keep the men engaged in it from seeming ridiculous. 
Even Rhodes—Rhodes, the Monte Cristo of a new world 
and a practical age—was laughed at and jeered. It was 
thought that ridicule had killed him so effectively that a 
trial was superfluous. But the trial was needed to com- 
plete the record, and Rhodes is just about landing in Eng- 
land to make his defense. 


CECIL RHCDES. 


He does not go, however, in a humble frame of mind; 
he does not go talking about mistaken orders, delayed dis- 
patches, and such other paltry things. Indeed, he pro- 
poses, he told his friends at Cape Town, to make no ex- 
cuses whatever, but, on the contrary, to avow his respon- 
sibility, to defend the necessity for his action, and to re- 
mind his judges that he had extended his queen’s domin- 
ions one thousand miles in one direction and two thou- 
sand miles in another ; that he had given his sovereign a 
new empire, and that he was entitled now and then to make 
a mistake, once ina while to score a failure. This, it seems 
to us, is a splendid piece of audacity; it seems to us also 
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that it is pretty sure to win. The two great English prece- 
dents indicate that Rhodes has taken the safer course. 
When Warren Hastings was tried he admitted nothing and 
tried to justify everything. It was a whole generation be- 
fore he could win his case. When Lord Clive was called to 
book he admitted having received large sums from Meer 
Jaffier, adding : ‘‘ By God, Mr. Chairman, at this moment 
I stand astonished at my own moderation !” It was urnani- 
mously declared that, though Clive had exceeded his 
powers, he deserved the thanks of England for the distin 
guished services he had rendered his country. Rhodes 
chooses to follow the lead of Clive rather than that of 
Hastings. 

It was of such men as Rhodes that Macaulay was think- 
ing when he said; ‘‘ Men raised above ordinary restraints, 
and tried by more than ordinary temptations, are entitled 
to a more than ordinary measure of indulgence. Such men 
should be judged by their contemporaries as they will be 
judged by posterity. Their bad actions ought not, indeed, 
to be called good ; but their good and bad actions ou ght to 
be fairly weighed ; and if on the whole the good preponder- 
ate, the sentence ought to be one not merely of acquittal, 
but of approbation.” 


The Guns of Bermuda. 


O judge from the uncontrolled enthusiasm of 
the British press, our cousins over-sea are 
under the impression that the arbitration 
treaty is by no means a vain thing so far 
as they are concerned. Everybody knows 
that the British people, and their mouth- 
pieces, the British newspapers, are an emi- 
nently practical lot and quite alive to 
their own interest, and not given to 
there is good reason for that exercise. 


—) 


‘chortling,”’ unless 
Now, there is just 
one explanation of this gush of joy, and that is that the 
British empire, which has been going up and down lately 
in the family of nations to find a friend, and, not succeed- 
ing, sees in this treaty an opportunity for an entente cor- 
diale with its ‘‘ giant daughter of the West,” as English 
orators are apt to call us on festive occasions, which will, 
at any rate, afford a moral support in case of need. Nor is 
this idea unreasonable, for, although the larger half of the 
people of the United States either come from races who 
have no relation to Shakespeare, Bacon and Company, or 
who are, like the Scotch Irish and Celtic Irish, Americans, 
actuated by feelings of bitterness toward the tight little 
island, still Great Britain is our best customer, and if need 
came we would be forced to fight to keep the sea-lanes un- 
impeded. 
are destined to form the reserve line we ought to be reim- 
bursed therefor, and now that we are to be real friends to 
the island empire it would be well if our British kin were 
to remove the menace of the Bermuda and St. Lucia guns, 
perpetually pointed at our midriff. 
to keep these interesting islands inviolate, and their cession 


Now, all benefits deserve payment, and if we 


We could be relied on 
would remove a menace. No man cares to play a friendly 
game of chess, let us say, with an opponent who insists on 
keeping his gun in sight on the table. And just such is the 
existing condition of affairs between this country and Great 
Britain. 


The ‘* Bubonic’’ Plague of Bombay. 


HYSICIANS seem to be of the opinion that the 


term ‘‘ bubonic,” euphonious and taking as it is, is 

not strictly appropriate when applied to the Orient- 
ss al plague. The disease is, to be sure, character- 
iZed by glandular abscesses that are bubonic in appearance 
and behavior, but in their origin they differ radically from 
bubonic swellings, being the expression of a general poi- 
soning of the blood; whereas, true bubonic swellings are 
simply caused by poisonous matter being brought to the 
affected lymphatic glands from a definite peripheral point, 
and are not at allindicative of disease of the system at large. 
However, we do not understand that they object to the 
term strenuously, provided it is understood as merely de- 
scriptive. The plague is a disease characterized by such 
inflammatory swellings, occurring notably in the groin, and, 
in its malignant form—such as is now prevailing in Bombay 
—by severe fever, grave derangements of the functions of 
the brain, and a high rate of mortality. 

There is a mild form of the disease, the so-called ‘‘am- 
bulatory plague,” in which the affected person is not sick 
enough to keep his bed, but still presents the same glandular 
swellings. One and the same germ, discovered by the Jap- 
anese bacteriologist, Professor Kitasato, is present in both 
forms of the disease, but it is supposed that in the mild form 
it has lost more or less of its power to give rise to poisonous 
It is conjectured, however, that under certain 
unknown conditions it may regain its virulence, for a per- 
son affected with the benign form may prove the starting- 
point of a grave epidemic. Rats, animals that die in great 
numbers at the beginning of every outbreak of the plague, 
have been thought to be instrumental in spreading it, but, 
if they do it at all, the way in which it is done is thus far a 
mystery. 

The plague travels from place to place very slowly; it 
recently occupied ten months in traversing the distance of 
thirty miles from Hong-Kong to Macao. The period that 
elapses from the time of infection to the first appearance of 


products. 
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illness is short in the malignant variety—from two to six 
days only—but it seems to be longer in the mild type. 
The plague is practically restricted at present to a belt of 
which Mesopotamia is the centre, and it tends eastward 
more than in any other direction. It is easily checked if 
the authorities escape the error of overlooking the occur- 
rence of cases of the mild variety, and that of shutting their 
eyes to the fact that such cases may give rise to others of 
the malignant type. Our own sanitary authorities, fort- 
unately, are fully alive to these facts, and we believe there 
need be no apprehension of an invasion of the United States 
by the plague. 


John Sherman. 


selection of Senator John Sherman for what is 
\ traditionally, if not actually, the first place in the 
{ 


ae 


Cabinet of the incoming President assures the 
NY country that there is to be in the McKinley admin- 

istration no hysterical nonsense of the Hawaiian 
sort, nor yet any stubborn obstinacy to the popular will. 
Mr. Sherman is not made of the Cleveland pattern, and in 
his long, distinguished, and wholly honorable career he has 
never, in imitation of the French king who declared that 
he was the State, set himself up as the unerring ruler of 
a people he was merely called upon to serve. In other 
words, whether as legislator or administrator, Senator 
Sherman has held that it was his duty to carry out the 
popular will and not attempt, while in office, to nullify the 
whole democratic scheme of the government. 

Mr. Sherman to-day is the best equipped and the most 
distinguished man in public life in this country. In his 
own State he was a man of note half a century ago; he 
was one of the founders of the Republican party, and as 
far back as 1861 he was a Senator in Congress. He had a 
strong following for the Presidential nomination twenty 
years ago, and at each Republican National Convention till 
the last he was one of the leading contestants for the prize. 
It has been twenty years since he first took office as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the Cabinet of Mr. Hayes. With 
the exception of that four years at the head of the Treas- 
ury he has been continuously in the Senate. His experi- 
ence as chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations will make his new duties as Secretary of State quite 
easy. 

Ordinarily we should consider that it was a perilous 
venture fora man of Mr. Sherman’s years to take to him- 
self new and arduous administrative duties. But in Mr. 
Sherman’s case we have no fears. The duties can scarcely 
be called new, and his temperament and long experience of 
public life will combine to keep him from suffering from 
the importunities of the office-seekers. He is used to being 
so pestered, and now, a case-hardened veteran, he will be 
able to dispose of the little patronage of his new post with- 
out turning a hair. 

We congratulate Major McKinley on this selection ; we 
congratulate Senator Sherman on his courage in accepting 
the place, and we congratulate the country that so able, so 
wise, and so brave a statesman is to conduct our foreign 
affairs during the new administration. 


The Oldest New Journalism. 


THAT there is no new thing under the sun was observed a 
great many years ago by a ruler who had hundreds of wives 
and who in the repentance of his old age could see no novelty. 
Those who have come after him in these numerous centuries 
have been more sparing in the excesses of matrimony, but their 
experiences have often repeated the words which Solomon wrote 
as Ecclesiastes, the Preacher. A rather curious and interesting 
instance of it appears in a discussion which is gaining space and 
fervor in the European press. The Belgian papers are asserting 
that the claim that the first of what is known as modern news- 
papers was published in France is a mistake and that the honor 
belongs to their country, while the French papers retort that 
the Belgians claim too much. The conclusion that the unbiased 
person reaches is that papers were printed in Belgium and 
France in the same year, but that France has somewhat the 
better of the argument, because the paper that first appeared as 
the Gazette de France on May 30th, 1631, is still published. 

But the main interest is in the fact that the very first enter- 
prise in modern journalism was startlingly like the ‘‘ new jour- 
nalism ” which is afflicting and infecting and doing Satan only 
knows what with the proprieties and morals of the present 
generation. The main difference is three and three-fourths cent- 
uries ; the methods remain in increased virulence. Theophraste 
Renaudot was born in London in 1586. He went to Paris and 
studied medicine. He became attached to Louis XIII. as physi- 
cian, and he had great opportunities to see all sides of life in the 
capital. He established the Bureau de Presse, a kind of intelli- 
gence agency. Then he started a weekly paper—Gazette de 
Paris—and it was the sensation of the country. For it Louis 
XIII. wrote news items ; Richelieu—who became Renaudot’s 
patron—contributed paragraphs, and Cardinal Mazarin sent 
accounts of battles. But even with all these ‘scoops ”—there 

yas no other paper—Editor Renaudot was not satisfied. He 
wanted extra features to boom circulation ; so to his intelligence 
office he added a pawn-shop, the first in Paris. And he got up 
public debates in order to make the reports sell the Gazette. He 
was full of schemes, but he was too enterprising for the town, 
and he was run out with much enthusiasm by the populace, who 
hac been caught in his gift enterprises. 

A few years ago a monument was erected in Paris to this 
genius and originator, and we may almost agree that he de- 
served it, for Renaudot left his idea of freak journalism in 
words that are candid, if not satisfying. ‘‘ History is the record 
of things accomplished,” he said. ‘‘A gazette is the reflection 
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of feelings and rumors of the time, which may or may not be 
true.” And then, while asserting that he tried to get facts, he 
added that he did not guarantee them. 
ism claiming anything less than infallibility, even if to-day’s 


Fancy the new journal- 


dispatches do contradict everything that was printed yesterday! 

jut Renaudot was a beginner. He would do better in 1897. 
His charity for the poor was both an 
profited 


His idea was the same. 


advertisement and an investment, from which he 


heavily. He would not establish pawn-shops to-day because he 
would have too much competition, but he would work for equal 
interest from the classes who patronized those institutions. His 
news would probably be less reliable, but he would give more 
pictures, and if he could transplant his old patrons over three 
and three-fourths centuries of time he would give pages to Louis 
XIII.’s royal underclothing, whole supplements to Richelieu’s 
inkstands and political plots, and a colored portrait of Cardinal 
Mazarin as “our own correspondent” on the field of battle, 
receiving the last words of at least three kings and seventeen 
major-generals. It was not Renaudot’s fault that he was not 
born four hundred years later, but that is the only possible 
excuse for his dereliction. And yet may we not recall Words- 
worth’s words : 
‘*Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us—our life’s star 
Has had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.” 


Can it be that Renaudot has gone through the cycles and has 
come again in the new journalism? And will we run him out 


a 


as they did in Paris centuries ago ? 


People Talked About. 


-ONE of the most interesting of those discussing the tariff 
with the Ways and Means committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is Henry T. Oxnard, president of the American Beet- 
sugar Association. Mr. Oxnard is an old Brooklyn boy, now 
for a number of years a resident of Nebraska, and though he is 
hardly thirty-six, he has long been known as the father of the 
beet-sugar industry in America. The plant which he established 
at Grand Island, Nebraska, in 1885, was the pioneer manufac- 
tory in what is nowa flourishing industry. Mr. Oxnard is phys 
ically one of the smallest of men, but bright, energetic, and 
popular. 

William Bayard Hale, whose name will be remembered by 
our readers as an occasional contributor to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
is the young Episcopal divine 
who has lately come before the 
public as a critic of modern 
church methods and customs, 
and whose utterances bid fair 
to become a subject of debate 
His paper 
advocating church unity, 
under the title of ‘‘ A Religious 
Analysis of a New England 
Town,” created a profound im- 
pression and demonstrated the 
author’s intellectual daring 


the country over. 


and courage. 
small towns at least, for one 
large church, a unification and 
consolidation of church inter 
ests, instead of several small, 
He uses very 


He pleads, in 





WILLIAM BAYARD HALE, * ‘ 
struggling ones. 


plain language in describing those ministers who conduct their 
churches after the fashion of the showman and are determined 
to have large audiences at any cost. Soon after his ordination, 
four years ago, Bishop Brooks of Massachusetts assigned him to 
the mission chapel of Our Saviour at Middleboro, Massachusetts, 
but, the congregation being small, his duties there do not require 
his whole time and he is frequently heard at churches in and 
around Boston. He is an eloquent and forceful speaker. Mr 
Hale is a member of the same family as David Hale, the early 
New England preacher ; Nathan Hale, the martyr spy of Revo- 
lutionary fame; John P. Hale, Senator from New Hampshire ; 
Senator Hale, of Maine; and the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
He was born in Indiana twenty-seven years ago, his father being 
a wealthy New- Yorker. 
relation of his family to the Bayards of Delaware, of whom the 


His middle name comes to him from the 


present United States ambassador to the Court of St. James is 
the most distinguished representative. 

Charles W. Fairbanks, whom the Republicans of the Indi 
ana Legislature have nominated for United States Senator, is a 
well-known lawyer 
of Indianapolis, and 
a personal friend of 
ex-President Harri 
son. Journalism 
not of the ‘‘new’ 
persuasion—can also 
claim Mr. Fairbanks 
as one of its honored 
graduates. He was 
Unionville 
Ohio 
1852, and was grad 
uated from the Ohio 
Wesleyan 


born at 


Centre, , in 


Univer- 
sity at the age of 
twenty. He secured 
a position with the 
Associated Press of 
Pittsburg through 
the influence of 
his uncle, William 
Henry Smith. He 
found time to practice journalism and read law at the same 
time, and soon after his admission to the Bar he became solicitor 
for the Chesapeake and Ohio He is now interested 
largely in many Western railroads, being president and one of 





MR. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS. 


tailroad. 


the principal stockholders of the Terre Haute and Peoria. He 
is highly regarded as a railroad financier, and his mastery of 
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corporation and railroad law enables him to combine the two 
important functions of director and solicitor. Mr. Fairbanks 
is also an amateur in agriculture and horticulture, owning ¢ 
fine farm in Illinois and a fruit-ranch near old San Bernardino, 
He was temporary chairman of the 
St. Louis Republican Convention. 


in southern California. 


John W. Yerkes, an able and successful lawyer in Danville, 
Kentucky, is likely to succeed Blackburn in the United States 
Senate. He is aman of high type and a most diligent practi 
tioner of law. He has contributed much to the growth of en 
lightened, healthful public sentiment in Kentucky, according 
to the principles of the Republican party. <A graceful, forcible 
speaker, he engages attention and holds it, not only on that ac- 
count, but because of his high character and the great personal 
esteem in which he is held. 

It is odd to note the steady hegira of rich Americans toward 
New York. Each and every one of these gentlemen will extol 
the city where he made his ‘‘ bunch”—we believe that is the latest 
slang—but they all resemble the Californians, who were used 
continuously to extol their native wines, although, as an English 
traveler once remarked, they did not seem to drink them to any 
greatextent. The latest arrival is Mr. C. T. Yerkes, that inde 
fatigable man, who seemed to be as permanently a part of the 
life and work of Chicago as any institution in the place. Still 
Mr. Yerkes has yielded to the attraction, and at the same time 
in some occult way the control of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company has shifted over from Philadelphia to New York. 
Some people say that it followed Mr. Yerkes, but at any rate it 
has shifted, and a great number of worthy Philadelphians are 
disgusted thereat. Next year, probably, we will hear of the 
Yerkes cottage at Newport, and later on of the Yerkes enter- 
tainments of allsorts. Verily, Gotham is the haven of the rich 
American carpet-bagger, and has been so for many a long day. 

-Raimundo de 
7 Madrazo is the lat- 


est, and probably 
the most noted, for- 
eign artist to arrive 
on these hospitable 
His reputa- 
tion in recent years 


shores. 


has been made as a 
portrait-painter. 
Many years ago his 
grandfather, José 
de Madrazo, was the 
painter to the court 
of Spain, a pupil of 
David, and the 
founder of the Mu- 
Madrid. 


He was succeeded as 


seum of 


court painter by his 
son, Frederic de Ma- 
drazo, who in turn 
was succeeded in 
the position by a 
son. The brother of 
the latter, and by 
many considered the 
most gifted member 
of this remarkable 
family, is 
de Madrazo, 


taimundo 
who 





was born in Rome 
in 1843, and studied 
under his father and 
at the Academy of 
His most important work in this country is the 


RAIMUNDO DE MADRAZO, 


St. Ferdinand. 
‘** Masquerade Ball,” now hanging in the Vanderbilt gallery. 
There is something very encouraging in the contemplation 
of a man who will not down, but who, after any rebuff, simply 
girds himself up and addresses himself to repair, amend, and 
A person of this sort is Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, 
of railway note and yachting fame. We do not here speak of 
Mr. Maxwell’s well-known courage and skill in the conduct of 


try it on again. 


large affairs, but of his persistency in getting the very best results 
out of his racing yachts. Take, for instance, the case of the 
Emerald. The first season of the Emerald’s appearance she 
was beaten by the A. Cary Smith schooners Ariel and Lasca. 
Under such circumstances most racing men are in the habit of 
getting rid of the disappointing boat and building another one. 
Not so Mr. Maxwell; he was satisfied that the Emerald had it 
in her, so he did her over, lengthened her a little, and the next 
year turned the tables on his antagonists. Then A. Cary Smith 
made a schooner out of the Colonia, put a centre-board in her, 
and once more the Emerald went into the background and 
reports were abroad that Mr. Maxwell was tired of the game 
and was contemplating joining the processional order of steam 
yachtsmen. Not so. Mr. Maxwellis not that sort of a man, 
and now the Emerald is to have her keel deepened four feet, 
her ballast lowered to that extent, and next season she will hoist 
her racing flag in defiance of the Colonia, and the Vigilant, 
which is likewise to join the two-stick division. All sportsmen 
like pluck and perseverance, and Mr. Maxwell is a good exem- 
plar of these qualities. 

The re-election of Melville E. Stone to the presidency of the 
Globe National Bank of Chicago is good evidence to the outside 
public that he has become as successful a bank president as he 
was newspaper editor, and that his efficient work as general 
manager of the Associated Press does not occupy all his time 
Ten years ago Mr. Stone was known in the West as the clever 
editor of a newspaper that he had lifted out of the mire and 
established on a firm foundation. Later he became known in 
the East as Eugene Field’s Maecenas, and later still as one of the 
best types of the self-made Chicagoan—a man of indomitable 
energy and high character. As for his Macenas-like traits, 
more than one stranded newspaper man has had occasion to 
appreciate his generosity. 

Long before Eugene Field became known to the East as a 
poet he had established a reputation in Chicago as a keen satir 
ist of social foibles and as a writer of clever newspaper para 


graphs, His work in this line is being continued by his brother, 
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Roswell Martin Field, in another Chicago journal with almost 
Mr. Field is 

He is afew 
years past forty, much like his brother in looks and physique, 


equal facility and grace, if not with equal vogue. 
one of the newest members of Chicago’s literary set. 


and himself a pleasing poet as well as a versatile prose writer. 

No other Chicago author of the present time has a better con- 
ception of the niceties of style and rhetoric than he. 

Congressman Fitzgerald, of Massachusetts, has presented 

in the House the petition of the Massachusetts Historical So- 

ciety, asking that some action 

be taken to repair and pre- 

serve the famous war-frigate 

Constitution, known to song 

**Old Iron- 

At present the vessel 

is lying at the Portsmouth 

(New Hampshire) navy yard, 


and history as 


sides.” 


in an almost sinking condi- 


tion. It is hoped that shemay 
be overhauled and taken to 
Washington, to remain there 
permanently as a monument 
to the heroism of American 
seamen in the War of 1812. It 
is Mr. Fitzgerald’s proud boast 
that he was 





born within a 
of the place 
Constitution was 

built and launched, and that 
the wharf is in the district he represents. The wharf has been 
called Constitution wharf in honor of the grand old ship. Mr. 


stone’s - throw 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD. Where the 


Fitzgerald says that Admiral Nelson’s flag-ship Victory is care- 
fully preserved by the English nation, and he asks: ‘* Who 
shall say that the dear old Constitution, with her unbroken 
line of victories, unparalleled in the history of the world, is not 
worthy of respect from a grateful republic ?” 

A new short-story writer of considerable promise is Josepli 
A. Altsheler, whose work is beginning to appear with satisfac- 
tory frequency in a number of periodicals. His most ambitious 
story, a novel of some length, is soon to be published by the Lip- 
pincotts. Mr. Altsheler is a few years under forty, and is one 
of the numerous Kentuckians who have prospered in New York 
journalism. He is tall, straight, clean-shaven, and vigorous.’ 
Walking is his favorite, and un-Kentuckian, form of exercise. 
His first year of authorship brought him hardly enough com- 
pensation to pay the postage on rejected manuscript, but a speedy 
turn of the tide made his work greatly in demand. 

It is, of course, a distinction to be the leader in the House 
of Representatives of a party, 
however much that party may 
be in the minority. 
lations have, therefore, been 
the portion of Mr. Benton Mc- 
Millan, of Tennessee, ever since 


Congratu- 


the beginning of this session. 
The late Mr. Crisp would have 
been the leader had he lived ; 
Mr. McMillan, as the 
the Ways and 
Means committee, was, there 


senior 
Democrat on 


fore, the natural successor. He 
is fifty years old and has been 
in the House for sixteen years ; 
he was re-elected for the next 
Congress. Mr. McMillan is a 
native of Kentucky, but has 
lived in Tennessee during all 





MR. BENTON McMILLAN. 


his manhood. Previous to the beginning of his Congressional 
career he served in the State Legislature, and also sat on the 
Bench. He is a fine-looking man, and has the affable manners 
to be expected from a politician of his section. 

The erroneous preliminary reports of the loss of Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s life at the time of the shipwreck of the Cuban filibusters 
occasioned great solicitude in England, where there has never 
been any question of the young man’s greatness. The London 
Chronicle, 


**the one young writer of genius that America possesses”—a 


in deploring his possible extinction, spoke of him as 


most flattering tribute, coming, as it did, on the very heels of 
Dr. Nicoll’s regret that he found no young writers of conse 
quence in ‘‘ the States.” The Chronicle ranks the **‘ Red Badge 
of Courage ” with Tolstoi’s ‘* Sebastopol.” 
William Haselden Ellerbe, the new 
Carolina, is only thirty-five years of age. 


South 
He was nominated 


Governor of 


by the Democratic party with- 
out opposition, and was elect 
ed by the largest popular ma 
candi 
date for office in his State 
Although he 
reformers, 


jority ever given any 


was one of the 
original having 


the position of comptroller- 


general on the State ticket 

when Tillman was made Gov 
' 

ernor in 1890, and one of the 


originators of the ‘“ farmers’ 
movement,” which has caused 
so much dissension, he has 


maintained the confidence and 





respect of both factions. His 
administration was very suc 
credit for 
making the banks and large 


cessful, and the 


ELLERBE 


MR. WILLIAM H. 


corporations pay their just share of the State tax is due to his 
high sense of justice and his firm adherence to what he con 
Mr. Ellerbe was reared on a farm in Marion 
and Vanderbilt Uni 


ceives to be right. 
County, and educated at Wofford College 
versity, but has devoted almost his whole time to farming. Two 
years ago he was a candidate for Governor, but was defeated 
by John Gary Evans. He is generally considered a representa 
tive of the farmers and business men, and it is believed that he 
will be instrumental in uniting factions that have, by their bit 
ter hatred and vindictiveness, well-nigh paralyzed the business 
of the State for the past few years 
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MISS KATHERINE GREY. HENRY MILLER IN ** HEARTSEASE.” 
Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 





MLLE. AIMEE MARTIAL. M. VAN DYCK. 
Copyright, 1895, by Aimé Dupont. 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON AND GRANDCHILD. JOSEPHINE HALL IN ‘‘THE GIRL FROM PARIS." 
Copyright by B. J. Falk. 


THE THEATRES. 








JOHN HARE AS ‘‘ ECCLES” IN *‘ CASTE.” 
Photograph by Pach Brothers 


Our Players. 


AMONG the parts acted here this season by Mr. John Hare 
none will commend him better to our theatre-goers than his 
finished characterization of Eccles, the drunken old father in 
Robertson’s famous comedy, ‘* Caste.” This is, indeed, one of 
the parts which have helped to make the English comedian’s rep- 
utation. Mr. Hare was in the cast of this play at its original 
production, in London, thirty years ago, under the personal 
supervision of the author. At that time he played the part of 
Sam Gerridge, which was the one writtea for him. In “ Hearts- 
ease,” now running at the Garden, Mr. Henry Miller, handsome 
in his seventeenth-century costume, is not, I fear, meeting with 
the success he anticipated, although the play itself is not without 
merit. Miss Katherine Grey has left Mr. Mansfield’s company, 
and is now chiefly occupied in looking interesting, as shown in 
Dupont’s new portrait of her. But Miss Grey only needs an 
opportunity. Her work in ‘‘Shore Acres” and *‘ Arms and the 
Man” proved that she possesses real talent for her vocation. 
Aimée Martial, who came to this country with Rejane, is now 
considered, says Yvette Guilbert, the most beautiful woman on 
the French stage; and M. van Dyck, a Belgian by birth—we pub- 
lish a portrait of him also—is declared by music critics to have 
the most beautiful tenor voice in the world. America’s most 
prominent actor, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, is a happy grandfather 
in private life, and we represent him here in the familiar cos- 
tume of Rip, bearing his grandson on his back. An amusing 
feature of ‘‘ The Girl from Paris,” now running at the Herald 
Square, is the performance of Miss Josephine Hall, who plays 


the part of an Irish servant-girl with considerable humor. 
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XVIII. 
THE HIGH TOWER. 

As I turned back into the hall, I confess both bewildered and 
frightened at his disappearance, I debated whether I should re- 
treat by my passage or not. But that way I might come full on 
him ; for it seemed clear that he had left the room by some sim- 
ilar passage, which possibly might lead to the one by which I 
had entered. I might brave my way through the servants and 
leave openly by the front gate. All these possibilities presented 
themselves. But, leaving, what evidence had I gathered? I 
couid not prove that Lady Berringer was in Monte Bazzi. He 
would deny his word to me. Foran instant these perplexities 
held me, and then I turned up the stair ; in some way that stair 
attracted. I hardly had taken the first step before I beard a 
door slam ; and looking around I saw my former keeper, Iakof. 
Well, I looked at Iakof and he at me. We stood there simply 


staring, I savagely, and Iakof—— ? 
There was surprise in his eyes, but none of the old savagery. 


He took a step forward, and still his eyes seemed mild. I, how- 
ever, was making ready. Once before, Iakof and I had had a 
hard tussle, and I now was ready for another. Nearer he came 
without a word, and then he astonished me by falling on his 
knees, and his words came almost supplicating!y, in French : 

*¢ Little father, forgive me.” 

I had not suspected, in the course of our former acquaintance, 
that Iakof could talk French. And now his ease astonished me. 
He had not spoken French because he was not to talk to me. 
Anouchka had talked French. 

‘“¢ Why do you ask me to forgive you ?” I said. 
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By CLINTON ROSS 


* For having dared to lift my hand against a Kracikof,” he 
said, still on his knees. 

**Hum !” Iakof knew I was a Kracikof, then? He doubtless 
had heard that from one of Alexander’s servants, who had seen 
me with Prince Nikolai at Venice. He evidently thought a 
Kracikof a superior being. He was not even surprised at my 
presence there. Perhaps he even thought me Alexander’s guest. 

“Tf, Iakof, you will take me to miladi’s apartment I can for- 
give you. And, then, you were serving my cousin ?” 

‘*T will not serve a Kracikof against a Kracikof, little 
father,” he said, rising. ‘* You, too, were angered with me for 
beating Anouchka. For Anouchka, who had seen the picture 
of Prince Ivan, your father, knew you for a Kracikof. Little 
fool, she did not dare tell me what she saw, or else I, too, would 
have left your Highness free.” 

‘* Tf you will serve me, Iakof,” I said, wondering how quickly 
he, too, had penetrated my disguise, which he doubtless thought 
but the eccentricity of a prince, ‘‘ you will take me to miladi. 
Ah, you fear your master. I'll stand between you and him.” 

‘*Do you think, little father, I would aid you against him, 
any more than he against you, now that I know who your High- 
ness is ?” 

‘‘No, Iakof. But do you suppose I am here without his per- 
mission ? And if you wronged me once, why, now it is fair that 
you should make a return, and I promise to protect you from my 
cousin.” 

I would have given any promise that moment to gain my 
object. If I were to be caught I first must see my lady. Then 
I should have the proof I wished. What magistrate would be- 


*** T asked the girl what tt ali meant,’” 
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lieve such a charge—of an abduction so daring—against a man 
so powerful? Il would know. For a moment the huge fellow 
hesitated ; and then, suddenly, he touched my arm. 

“* Come, little father.” 

‘* And where is Anouchka ?’ I asked, as we went up the 
stairs. 

‘* My father would not have her here after that. She was to 
be sent back to Lebannia. But I told my father that she had 
freed you only because you were a Kracikof.” 

Now I'll say I had fancied another reason ; and Anouchka 
was a pretty girl. 

** And now ?” 

‘*She is with miladi. My father, the prince, knew she would 
be faithful there.” 

I was glad to hear this, for I knew that she would serve Mary 
Berringer well. We had been traversing many long corridors 
while. I asked these questions, and every moment I expected to 
hear Alexander’s voice or Alexander’s servants. Possibly Iakof 
was adecoy. But even if he were I now was reduced to the 
point of having to trust him. You must trust somebody, as 
Petruchio had remarked to me. Presently we came to a door 
at the end of one of these long corridors, where Iakof took a key 
from his girdle. As the door swung open he called, ‘* Anouch- 
ka!” The girl came out, and, seeing me, turned ashen. 

‘* He ?” she gasped. 

‘To see miladi,” Iakof said. 

But Mary Berringer had heard my voice. ‘“‘Ivan!” And I 
was there; and all we said 1 cannot repeat here. Alexander 
had told the truth in saying that he only had taken away her 
liberty. 

‘“*He comes here always with that English groom, Peters. 
He is polite and formal, as you may please, and only insistent . 
on my marrying him. I have stormed, you may believe, Ivan, 
dear. I went out when that note was brought. It was written 
by you, I thought ; it was an almost perfect imitation of your 
hand, Ivan.” 

‘* But why should I write such a note ?” I cried. 

** Ah, I was curious. Why should you? And I went to find 
out. In the lane at the east of the villa, among olive-trees. 
Who would harm me? And there was this girl, Anouchka, and 
two men. I asked the girl what it all meant. And as my back 
was turned a cloth was passed over my face. And then I was 
carried a long distance in a cart—almost stifled ; and then put 
in a boat and carried to the yacht. I was treated very well, 
Ivan, dear. One night we landed on a lonely beach where a 
carriage was waiting. And I was driven here.” 

Much of this was told me afterward ; you must not fancy 
that we had time then. I have put it here that I may explain 
what had happened to her, who, if a little paler, still was her 
old unflinching self. Yes, the room was luxurious ; an outer 
door led to a balcony, whence a broad stair led to a court in- 
closed by Monte Bazzi ; and this court was an exquisite garden 
with broad walks between prim box-wood and beds of roses 
and violets. Nor did I notice this detail then. We soon were 
to have a coign of vantage whence I could look down on this 
court. 

‘They are coming, Highnesses,” Anouchka cried, rushing 
in. At the door stood Iakof. Mary Berringer followed me, her 
hand on my arm. ‘If he finds you, Ivan,” she said. And even 
as she spoke we heard many steps, and voices in the corridor. 

‘ You can’t turn that way, little father,” Iakof was saying. 

‘* What way, then ?” 

‘*That door. It leads to the high tower.” 

I turned for a last good-bye to Mary Berringer. 

‘“* And hew can I get out of the high tower, should I reach 


, 


it ? 

‘Tt will take longer for them to find you, little father.” 

‘* That’s an advantage,” I said. 

‘*T will go with you,” said Lady Berringer. 

‘“*You would better stay here. If I can get out of Monte 
Bazzi it will not be long before you shall be free. But with me 
now—Lam alone. I may have to fight for it.” 

‘*T will be with you,” she persisted. We were through that 
farther door, which Iakof, following, closed. They first would 
search Mary Berringer’s apartments. And even now the first 
me, probably the prince himself, was at the end of that long 
corridor. 

‘** God bless you, little father ! I have atoned for my wrong 
in lifting my hand against a Kracikof.” 

‘* You indeed have, Iakof. But you will be punished. And 
I promised——” 

‘* You will some day, little father! I can’t go with you; I 
can’t fight my father, the prince. I can help you no more.” 

But Lady Berringer took his hand and pressed it. 

‘* You dear, good Iakof,” she said. 

He turned back into the corridor, closing the door. We 
heard Prince Kracikof’s voice while we turned up the winding 
stair, she first and I after. I may have been wrong in letting 
her go. What haven could that high tower give? We were 
turned that way simply because it would delay our capture, and 
in delay was chance. Up, ever up, that winding stair went. 
Through the window slits we could see the far-reaching land- 
scape ; and below us roof and tower of the great mass of Monte 
Bazzi. Finally, breathing hard, we reached a square room. 
Above, an opening showed the sky. Against the wall was a 
ladder. Instantly I saw Iakof’s idea. We could go up through 
the trap-door on to the battlements ; and, drawing the ladder 
after us, we could at least have time. I felt I could hold that 
trap against a score, with only my bare arms. I raised the lad- 
der, and my lady, taking the idea, climbed up, | after. Look- 
ing down to pull up the ladder, I saw on the narrow stair the 
first of the line, Peters, the groom. He almost caught the last 
rung as I pu!led it up. 

**You rascal!” I cried. And then, as I pulled the ladder 
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out, Mary Berringer helping, I saw by the side of the trap a And then I felt a hand on my shoulder. ‘What has changed you so suddenly?’ Lady Berringer 4 and tl 
heavy wooden block. As Peters stood there staring he was ** Who is it, Ivan ?’ my lady asked. asked. ae | wen 
much in advance of the others, and evidently anxious to have ‘* The gypsy girl.” ‘* My will has changed, miladi,” Marietta said, slowly. 4 Sol 
the credit of being first to put hands on the covey. Other heads * Don’t trust her.” But Mary Berringer had gone over to her and was looking ; pal c 
appeared. Leaning forward, I threw the square block with all ‘* What do you wish, Marietta ? The ladder will not reach.” into her eyes—for the gray light before dawn now covered ness f 
my force. As it was, although Peters leaped, the block caught ** Hook it to the coping. Ill reach it.” everything—and she was saying : ought 
him squarely in the breast ; and he went down the narrow stair, ‘* But others will follow ?” ‘Can you forgive me, Marietta ? I understand.” cours 
catching the man behind between his legs and carrying him ‘** Don’t trust her !” whispered Mary Berringer. And then Marietta said, quickly: associ 
down ; and I fancied the whole five or six—and possibly even ‘* You must trust somebody,” came Marietta’s voice, speaking ‘*T like you better for saying that, miladi. And you trust stren; 
Alexander Kracikof himself—went rolling down that stair. We Petruchio’s words. ‘‘Can’t you see, brother, that there is no me ?” i. ths 
heard them tumbling, and a chorus of Slavic and Latin oaths. one on*this roof excepting me? Look. You can trust me now. ‘* Yes, I do, indeed. Let down the ladder, Ivan.” exper 
And then I looked around to Lady Berringer. She stood there Quick ! We have no time.” Since she had made the decision I obeyed, gripping the iron 
in silhouette against that bluest of sky, her face flushed, and ‘*T believe I will let the ladder down.” hooks as strongly as I could in the coping. I told Marietta to 
still breathing hard. ‘* Don’t trust her,” said Lady Berringer again, go down first; for I still had my own distrust, even if Mary 

** What a jolly girl you are,” I said. ‘I believe it will be ‘‘ They only can get the ladder. I can ungrapple it from this Berringer had been converted so strangely. The girl obeyed 
five or ten minutes before they return, and we can breathe a end. Let us try.” without a word. And then I was forced to ask Lady Berringer a 
bit.” ‘Well! Butitis a mistake to trust a woman who once has__ to follow. I had to be last, to hold the iron hooks to the coping, i 6] 


‘That poor Iakof! What will happen to him ?”’ she said, 
thinking of one we did not wish to suffer merely for having 
served us well. 

** He might have come if he would,” I said. ‘‘ What an ex- 
traordinary creature he is! But at least we are for the present 
above them.” 

And, indeed, we were a hundred feet above the roofs of the 
old pile. And below and around, it seemed as if all Italy lay 
stretched—a panorama of hill and field, town and isolated cas- 
tles. 


betrayed you,” said Mary Berringer. 

But I let down the ladder and she caught the lower prong 
and raised herself easily and clambered up ; and then her face 
was close to mine. 

gave her my hand and she scrambled up. And then I pulled 
up the ladder. When I turned around she was leaning against 
a battlement, breathing very hard and quickly, while Mary 
Berringer stood some distance away, regarding her suspiciously. 
I myself could feel her suspicion that moment ; and, strangely, 
I had little fear of the girl. 
‘* Brother, I have wronged you,” said Marietta. 





and so I had to risk my companion being there alone for some 
minutes with Marietta. The countess, who is a very athletic 
young lady—who rides and hunts and swims and sails and golfs, 
all equally well—followed lightly down the ladder. At the last 
rung she looked down the last few feet rather uncertainly. And 
then she decided to drop, which she did lightly enough, with 
Marietta’s support. All this time the day was breaking, you 
must remember, and every moment there was the immediate 
danger of interruption from our besiegers. Yet some action 
had to be taken. We could not remain on the tower to be 
starved, I began my descent, which I accomplished with some 




















4 
XTX. ‘*'You told Prince Kracikof we were in the inn.” caution, since the hooks were likely to become detached from the i 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE CALLING. ‘* Yes, brother. And more, when you were talking with him coping if they were not held strongly. 4 & 

THE square tower of Monte Bazzi, as you know, dominates I was behind the wall.” “* Now take it down, can you ?” Marietta said, trying to help Symes 

that landscape ; the first object to greet the traveler as, climb- “You, Marietta ” me. I was fearful it would topple over if I gave it a hard TE 

ing from the stretching plain, he sees first these hills of the ‘Yes, I. Listen: When you came to the turn in the passage wrench, when, if we should not be hurt ourselves, we should York 

Apennines. of the fountain in the vault you saw a farther turn. One make a racket which would arouse every soul in Monte Bazzi. vo 
Now, as we looked, in our respite from pursuit, over that brought you to the great hall, and the other led tothe room So I stopped. ean | 

extensive scene, we saw on one side an adjunct to the tower. where the prince was.” ‘* But can’t we return by your way, Marietta ?” aaa 

Fifteen feet below us, at the south side, was a battlemented roof “You as well as Petruchio, then, knew of the passage.” * But miladi ? the girl asked. ate 

which might have been twenty feet square—another tower, or ‘*Our father told us, as his father told his children. And we ‘*T can climb, Marietta,” my lady said, smiling. Then Mari- pai: 

part of Monte Bazzi ; a support for the high tower, perhaps. I knew, under oath to tell it to none save those who had the blood — etta led us to the battlemented edge of the roof and we looked oui 

wondered at once whether by suspending our ladder on this side of the Calesi. Petruchio told it you; but you are the Calesi down ona narrow modern balcony before a window. Marietta sia 

we might not be able to get away. I, of course, did not know with the scar. It was fitting you should know. But I”—her had climbed up by the crevices of the granite blocks, where the ‘ea 

what that battlemented roof covered : and should we be able to voice came out vehemently—‘‘ I broke my oath of hate of the mortar was loosened. But I did not care to have even her— ernie 

reach it we probably should be in a still worse position. Nor did prince. When you escaped through the inn window Isaw you, much less my lady—try it again. I saw Lady Berringer look ‘tive 

I see any entrance ; the stones appeared to offer no opening. brother. I know all the paths about Monte Bazzi. WasInot rather blank as she glanced at this next stage of our attempt. Meth 
And this, then, was our position on that high tower of Monte born by the fountain of the nymph and the Triton? Forthe So I returned for the ladder, expecting as I looked up to see es 

Bazzi: our only exit guarded ; our besiegers knowing well we former Count of Monte Bazzi suffered our people to camp there Alexander Kracikof looking down at me. For what better plan cl | 

were safe prisoners, and that they could starve us into submis- 1 the wood. So, brother, I stole out of my place by the side could he have devised than this of using Marietta—who had shew 

sion. Still, as we were there, high in the sky above that exten- of the daughter of Lorenzo Visconti, the inn-keeper, and where confessed to the wish to injure me—for a decoy ? “Fre 

sive landscape, we felt that at least Iakof’s direction to the high YU went I followed.” (To be concluded.) anal 

tower had gained us a respite, and we were glad for even that. us did not suspect it,” I cried. mat 

Our position was practically impregnable, unless they wished to ** While Pla were breakfasting at the farm-house I was at Mayor Quincy’s Cabinet. nent 

lose a man or so; and at present Alexander Kracikof did not the edge of the wood. When you came into the road, still I 

seem likely to take that risk. At least we were in undisputed kept you in view. When you reached the glade of the fountain, Mayor JOSIAH QUINCY, of Boston, has taken the initiative in 

possession of our tower. And all the time I was maddened to still Iwas watching. And through the ancient passage, brother, surrounding the chief executive officer of a large city with the 

think that no wit of mine could devise a means of getting away. I was ever close behind you—if you had known.” best business ability the municipality can put forward. In his a 

We were caged there until hunger or thirst should lead us to ** But I did not.” : inaugural address last year a plan was outlined for the forma- Ed 

a tame surrender. We saw that. and we had our alternative. ‘* Ah, you were thinking of miladi, not of your kinswoman, _ tion, ona representative basis, of an advisory committee, designed 

We could leap from those battlements to be dashed on the roof Marietta Calesi. When you came out into the great hallI was to establish ‘‘a strong and permanent connecting link between 

or rocks below. We did not speak of that alternative ; but I, at close behind. While you talked with the prince I was at the the city government and the leading business organizations of 

least, thought of it. The thought of being again in Alexander door. And then I remembered the other passage. Back Iwent the city.” 

Kracikof’s power was terrible enough to me—if not so terrible into the vault and up the other way, and, standing behind the As soon as the mayor had been inaugurated he invited the 

to her. wainscoting, I heard the rest you said. When you had goneI leading business men’s association to elect representatives to this = 
And the sun was lower over the blue hills, when Lady Ber- pened the door the prince did not know of.” body. He termed it the Merchants’ Municipal Committee. It 

ringer pointed to a group in the court below. A man was being ** And why ?” consists of two representatives of the Associated Board of Trade 

tied tightly to a post, with a guard of some seven about. And ‘* The prince told you.” and one representative each of the Chamber of Commerce, the TTY 

then one stepped forward, bringing a heavy leathern thong Mr. James P. Stearns, Mr. A.Shuman, Mr. Robert M. Burnett, Mr. Jerome Jones, Mr. Andrew G. Webster, | 

down again and again on his bare back. We knew the man Clearing House Association. Chamber Commerce. Merchants’ Association. Ass’d Board of Trade. Shoe and Leather Association, yr cian 

was Iakof, and we heard his cries. Lady Berringer turned to ills le aa ; : é -: 

the other side, not being able to endure that sight. My blood § 

boiled to think that I could not prevent Iakof’s punishment ; 

and I had told him I would stand between him and his lord., 

But his lord appeared to exercise all the old-time privileges 

when corporal punishment was the privilege of the Russian 

proprietor. And all that Iakof had done was to aid me because _— 

he knew I was a Kracikof. A Kracikof he would serve to the thirt 

end, and would receive blows with a stolid assurance in that eae 

master’s service. As I looked down on that scene—and as the ant 

poor fellow’s cries rose to us at last—I held this as one more +* 5 ee 

item in my long score against Alexander Kracikof. i. aus 
And then the sounds died. Over the vast prospect the sunset 4 f ia 

lay, and the shadows rose like a slow fog, and lights scattered \ fact, 

the plain. Swallows twittered as from the fleecy clouds. aa 
And so the night gathered over Monte Bazzi ; and there was pee 

yet no hint of our pursuers. I never may forget that night, aS 

while my lady slept, wrapped in my ragged gypsy coat, under h &s 

the stars, and about us the far reach of hill and vale and plain. ,- Peg ae 

I expected they would come in the night. And then I became J T 

certain that they were indeed trying on us the tactics of starva- : stra’ 

tion. We should stay on our tower until we should pray Alex- onta 

ander Kracikof ; until he could force us to his terms. pee: 
I slept at last, for I awoke hearing a nightingale calling. an 

The plaintive note reminded of Marietta’s sarcasm when I first in 


had met her in Fontainbleau—‘‘ And the nightingale calling.” 
I rubbed my eyes, and again that sweet, plaintive note. Rais- 





aga! 


ing myself, I saw that Mary Berringer still lay motionless under aa 
my coat. In the opening below was nothing save the same | garrr aah <M ue ae 3 RS nats 
blackness ; and no sound came from that direction. And again int eee Shee = yo 

the nightingale called. And again I thought of Marietta. I Mr. Jonathan A. Lane, Mayor Quincy, Mr. John C. Cobb, 

had told Mary Berringer the story of all my adventure ; and Assacigied Boges of Trade. Real Estate Exchange. 

she had been womanish and severe on Marietta’s treachery. THE UNOFFICIAL ADVISERS OF THE MAYOR OF BOSTON, . , 
Why should she be that ? I was not, I was sure. I could pardon mi 


the girl of my own race who was born with fierce passions, and 
who would dare all for her love and hate. But whom did she 


‘“‘ Because every man or woman has a price. And yours ?” I 


Clearing House Association, the Merchants’ Association, the Real 








added. Estate Exchange, and the Shoe and Leather Association. Mayor a as jy 
7 | ub * a : : . . 

** Prince Kracikof knows. Quincy says that he has derived valuable assistance during the 

** How can you, girl ?’ Lady Berringer asked. year from frequent consultations with the public-spirited and e add 


love and hate ? 
And again the nightingale called from below on the side of 


the lower tower. Rising, I went to the battlements and peered ‘** He should not free you, miladi,” Marietta retorted. broad-minded husiness men who were selected as members of ae Ger 
over. The eastern sky already was rosy. Again the nightin- ** And how have I injured you, Marietta 7” I asked. this committee. Regular meetings have been held every two é Lal 
gale called to me, looking over ; not a nightingale, indeed, but ‘*] have injured myself. It does not shame me to tell weeks during the past year and many municipal questions of i sail 
a dark figure there on that lower roof ; and a face was upturned you,” she went on. “ The girl who was born under the stars large importance have been discussed and acted upon agen i is 
to mine, and a voice called, low, yet distinct : does not fear to declare the truth when she has no hope. Sol mirably has the plan worked of taking the business men into the | ; 1 

‘Brother, let down the ladder.” And it was Marietta’s tried to hurt you, brother—because I love—some one. And management of city affairs, that the present Legislature will be olo 
voice now ”—her breath came quick again—‘‘ J am here toshow you asked to pass an act for a permanent board of commerce and a. 


“Why ?” 


a way out of Monte Bazzi.” 
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and the General Court, representative of the organized business 
men of Boston, empowered to speak for them. 

Some of the members of Mayor Quincy’s merchants’ munici- 
pal committee do not live in Boston, but they have large busi- 
ness interests in the city and pay heavy taxes, and he thinks they 
ought to have a voice in the affairs of the city. In taking this 
course Mr. Quincy has incurred the enmity of some of his party 
associates of the political-boss stripe, but he has undoubtedly 
strengthened himself among the business men in the city. This 
is the first time that any city, in America at least, has tried an 
experiment of this character. 


Lovely Lane [leeting-house. 











Upon this Site stood 
trom:y774:t0:1786 : 
THE Lovely LANE MEETING House | 
in which Was organized 
December:7784 : 
THE METHODIST, EPISCOPAL CHURCH} 








j in The United States of 
1 @ America - 





Tus tablet, designed by McKim, Mead & White, of New 
York, has just been placed on the front of the Merchants’ Club 
in Baltimore. This club is in the centre of the business sec- 
tion of the city, and is locally famous for its fine eating, the 
peculiar delicacies of Maryland and the Chesapeake Bay being 
served there with the best skill of the city, and the wines and 
drinkables being noted for their age and perfection. It is a 
contrast, therefore, that makes the tablet even more interest- 
ing than for its historical meaning alone. 

One hundred and twelve years ago the building that stood 
where the handsome club-house now stands was a plain, prim- 
itive meeting-house, and it was in this place that American 
Methodism had its formal beginning. After the close of the 

tevolution, Wesley ordained Thomas Coke as superintendent 
and Thomas Vesey and Richard Whatcoat as elders, and sent 
them to this country. ‘‘On their arrival,” says Dr. Buckley, 
‘* Freeborn Garrettson rode twelve hundred miles on horseback 
to call together the ministers of the societies, and in six weeks 
had succeeded in bringing together sixty of them here in Balti- 
more. Wesley had sent along an Episcopal form of govern- 
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ment, a revised prayer-book and articles of faith, in which the 
thirty-nine of the Church of England were reduced to twenty- 
four, and a new one added in which the United States civil 
government took the place the English crown held toward the 
English church. The laymen did not participate in this Christ- 
mas convention. They were under no restraint to accept the 
new laws and form of church government. But, as a matter of 
fact, they did accept them almost unanimously. The prayer- 
hook was used in these early days at least once on Sundays. 
Asbury even appeared in canonicals, but sturdy Jesse Lee re- 
buked him for it, and the gown and band disappeared. 

‘Thus it was that the Methodists of this country ceased t« 
be a mere society of the Church of England,” 

The vastness of the growth since then seems more a demon- 
stration of figures than a matter of credulity. It is the most 
astonishing in the records of religious history. In the year of 
ganization, 1784, there were eighty-three itinerant preachers 
and fourteen thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight members 
in all the country. ‘There are now,” to quote Dr. Buckley 
again, ‘‘four million five hundred thousand Methodist commu- 
nicants in the country to-day, and five million two hundred 
thousand who bear the name of Methodists.” 


Beatrice Brooke Herford. 


Miss BEATRICE HERFORD, a sister of Oliver Herford, the art- 
ist, and daughter of the Rev. Brooke Herford, will shortly make 
her début in New York as a monologuist, remaining here a few 
weeks prior to her return for the season in London, where she is 
as yet better known than here. 

To her humor, which, like her brother’s, is inexhaustible, she 
adds a unique power of acting, and, having been trained by 
Geneviive Ward, she has now, during two seasons, proved to 
London critics her inimitable charm. Being neither sentimental 
nor heroic—‘' curfew ” never “rings” in her programmes—she 
is at the antipodes of the ordinary reciter. 

It is conceded that she has introduced a new form of mon- 
ologue, differing from that in vogue among French actors or 
any professional sketch performers. She portrays some typical 
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character in English or American life, and while with clever 
pantomime she suggests her ‘‘ properties,” she sketches with a 
subtle touch other persons of the group, and by a magical art 
makes us know what they are saying. With the back of a chair 
serving as the window of an English railway-carriage she be- 
comes a fidgety old lady about to embark on a journey ; so 
irritating is she that Bernard Shaw declares he was about to 
change carriages. Or she personates the irrepressible book-agent 


’ 


selling an illustrated monstrosity for the parlor ‘ centre-table,’ 
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which made Zangwill miss an important appointment ; or the 
American shop-girl, which William Archer says is, in its way, 
as perfect a piece of acting as he ever saw. 

Not only is Miss Herford’s method original, but all her 
sketches are written by herself, as the outcome of her keen ob- 
servation and wit. But although so carefully prepared, they 
preserve all the spontaneity and ease of those impromptu scenes 
with which she has entertained her friends 
ever since she was achild. For Miss Her- 
ford is essentially a humorist, and her 
witching fun is not a mantle which she 
dons for professional occasions. I have 
known her to play the beggar-woman at her 
own door so successfully that her father, at 
the request of the annoyed servants, sent 
her off the premises. 

In London Miss Herford frequently per- 
forms before the interesting gatherings at 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s, which usually in- 
clude Thomas Hardy, Henry James, An- 
thony Hope, and Anstey; and also at Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s, Dorothy Tenant’s, at 
Mr. Asquith’s, the former home secretary, 
and before the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough. She is frequently to be found in 
the busy groups of writers at the home of 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 

Miss Herford has certainly won her way 
into the favor of London’s most discrim- 
inating critics. But New York has its own opinions, and it will 
be interesting to note its verdict after her début here. 

Caro Luioyp. 


Governor Long, of Massachusetts. 


JoHNn Davis Lona, who is likely to be Secretary of the Navy 
or of War in President McKinley’s Cabinet, is one of the most 
popular public men in Massa- 
chusetts. He is a leading and 
successful lawyer, a gentleman 
of culture and refinement, an 
author and poet of considerable 
note, and a linguist of acknowl 
edged ability. He was born in 
Buckfield, Maine, «fifty - eight 
years ago last October. Early 
in the ’seventies Mr. Long 
began to loom up in Massa- 
chusetts politics. He followed 
Charles Sumner into the Gree- 
ley movement in that famous 
Presidential campaign. Hing- 
ham, a few miles from Boston, 
where he had established his 
home, saw in him good material 
and elected him to the Great 
and General Court. This was in 1875, He became speaker of 
the House of Representatives in 1876 and was re-elected to the 
same position in 1877 and 1878. He was Lieutenant-Governor in 
1879. He defeated the late Henry L. Pierce for the gubernatorial 
nomination that same year, and was Governor for three years 
He was succeeded in office by General Benjamin F. Butler. 
He was a delegate-at-large to the Republican National Con 
vention in 1884, where he took a most prominent part, present 
ing the name of Senator Edmunds for the nomination in opposi 
tion to James G. Blaine. From the Governor’s chair he went to 
Congress. Here he met Major McKinley. In the six years Mr. 
Long spent in Washington he learned to admire the Ohio Con- 
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gressman from the Canton district, and the feeling was recipro- 
cated. That intimacy formed in Congress has never ceased, and 
Mr. Long’s appointment may be considered a personal one. 


Herrmann the Third. 


It seems that there are dynasties in the world of magic as 
well as everywhere else. Herrmann II, is dead. Long live 
Herrmann III.! 

The dynasty is clearly indicated. First, there was Carl Herr- 
mann, the founder, 
who flourished as a 
magician in France : 
for many years. He a 
was succeeded by the ee 
late Alexander Herr- 
mann, who made his 
home in this country, 
where he was known 
as Herrmann the 
Great, and he, in 
turn, has been suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, 
Leon Herrmann, 
whose resemblance to 
his uncle is startling. 
In fact, when attired 
inthe satin dresscoat, 
breeches and,silk 
stockings which were 
affected by his uncle 
on the stage, and 
when ‘‘ made up,” it 
is almost impossible 
to believe that the 
Herrmann we have known so long is not actually before us. The 
new Herrmann is thirty years younger, but who would have 
taken the dapper and graceful Herrmann who has gone to have 
been more than sixty ? 

Just as the late magician was known as Herrmann the Great 
so his successor will also have a distinctive title. He will be 
known as Herrmann the Third. At present he knows very little 
English, having lived all his life in France ; but he is diligently 
studying the language and expects to master it sufficiently well 
for his purpose before the present season is terminated. 

As to his ability to succeed the late Herrmann there seems to 
be little doubt. He has been educated in the same school, and 
in sleight-of-hand is as quick and adroit as his celebrated uncle. 
While talking with me the other day he drew from inside my 
coat an orange, which I am very sure was not there previously, 
and the trick was done with an ease and rapidity which com- 
pelled admiration. 

One of the things in which the late Herrmann excelled was the 
flinging of playing-cards to the most remote corners of the audi- 
torium with a twist of his fingers. The new Herrmann is even 
a greater adept at doing this. He performs all the tricks that his 
uncle knew and several new ones besides. He has been appear- 
ing with success on the French stage for several years, and has 
appeared at the Alcazar, the Scala, the Folies Bergére, and other 
theatres. 

Long before the late Herrmann died he used to talk of Leon 
Herrmann as his successor, but, naturally, as long as his uncle 
lived Leon could not come to reap the golden harvest of Amer- 
ican dollars. 





HERRMANN THE THIRD. 


Olga Nethersole Awheel. 


Few theatre-goers who have had their emotions harrowed up 
by the tropical genius of Olga Nethersole as Carmen or Camille 
would be likely, at first glance, to recognize their favorite actress 
in the rather Esquimau - looking portrait herewith presented. 
Moreover, the fair Olga in guise of a wheelwoman will be a 
novelty to those who are not aware of her predilection for this 





form of out-door exercise. Cycling is not regarded, in our cli- 
mate, as essentially a winter sport ; yet Miss Nethersole never 
lets anything short of a blizzard interfere with her daily spin. 
When on her professional tour through the States, as at the 
present moment, she invariably carries a Stearns wheel with 
her. The cold-weather cycling costume, including a sealskin 
coat, is of Miss Nethersole’s own invention, but has not been 
patented. 














































































































SPANISH TROOPS GUARDING A RAILWAY-STATION ON THE 


CIENFUEGOS-SAGUA LA GRANDE LINE 


Spanish Forts and Trochas. 


THESE views of the war district in Cuba were taken mostly 
in the province of Sagua la Grande, through which General Go- 
mez has just marched on his way westward to Havana. Sagua 
la Grande province, which occupies the northern portion of the 
western-central section of the island, is situated about midway 
between the two Spanish trochas, or fortified lines extending 
across the narrower parts of the island from coast to coast. 





BLOCK-HOUSE AND SPANISH GARRISON ON THE WESTERN TROCHA (PINAR DEL RIO). 


THE WAR IN 


CIUBA—SPANISH FORTS ON 
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Soins were eit 


LIME-KILN CONVERTED INTO A FORT BY THE SPANIARDS, NEAR THE LINE 





These trochas were intended to keep the armies of Gomez and 
Maceo apart, and to prevent beth the main bodies of the in- 
surgents from moving back and forth—a purpose which, it is 
needless to state, they have in no way fulfilled. 

President Lincoln once remarked, apropos of the Confederate 
army during our late war, that *‘if the animal was so stretched 
out, he must be mighty slim somewhere.” That is the case with 
the Spanish trochas. The so-called forts are poor, flimsy little 
constructions of planks and palm-thatch, or else improvised 
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SPANISH FORT AND GARRISON OF BOY 


OF THE TROCHA, 


SCLDIERS AT THE VILLAGE OF SITIO GRANDE, 


from buildings that chance to be standing along the line. The 
railroads are guarded in the same way. One picture shows a 
lime-kiln that has been converted into a fortress by the addition 
of a superstructure of brick, with battlements, loopholes, etc. 
These little fortified stations, while able to take care of them- 
selves, seem incapable of affording any real protection to the 
railway lines they are supposed to guard, as is convincingly 
shown by the occasional destruction of bridges, and even of 
trains and locomotives, by insurgent dynamite. 





TIMBER FORT, WITH TILED ROOF, ON THE RAILWAY LINE IN THE 
PROVINCE OF SAGUA LA GRANDE, 


THE LINE OF THE TROCHA. 
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Sentiment in the 
New York ‘* Ghetto.’’ 


PROBABLY the most Medizval marriage customs kept up on 
this continent are in vogue among the Russian Jews. They 
cling to the old ways, but still with a difference, as I observed 
in watching the progress of some marital negotiations that have 
been taking place under my nose, as it were. 

Rachel used to make neckties, but some Jewish ladies, when 
the necktie business ran very low, got her sewing in private 
houses, and presently it chanced that she came to sew for me. 

Two months ago she told me that a certain second - hand- 
clothes man on Franklin Street was a ‘‘ schadchen ”—that is, a 
marriage-broker, or “factor,” as she habitually called him ; 
and that he had been to her father with a seductive tale about 
a gorgeous young man in Jersey City who wanted a wife and 
had a hundred dollars. 

The Russian Jew, though so marked with opprobrium as a 
Jew in Russia, is notable for frequently looking little like a 
Jew; Rachel is blue-eyed and snub-nosed, and has learned Eng- 
lish with the facility of a true Russian. 

‘* My mother say she think my father and her better sign the 
contract,” said Rachel. ‘‘ They think that hundred dollar help 
usif hard time comes. But you bet I not marry till I see that 
young man first ; maybe he beat me.” 

‘* How can you tell what he'll do by looking at him ?” 

‘* Well, I know if I like him little bit, anyhow,” 
Rachel. She giggled over marriage prospects just like any 
other girl. 

In the old creed, as practiced in Russia, there is nothing 
about the girl seeing the young man till the day for the cere- 
mony comes, and Rachel’s parents thought the old way good 
enough ; but Rachel took a different view, and was already 
enough of an American girl to carry the day. The ‘“‘ factor 
has his work cut out for him here, because everybody, young 
and old, will see everybody else. In Russia, among the poor 
(and it is of the methods of the poor I am writing) the factor 
has the advantage of superior capital, and his favorite trick is 
to negotiate between families that live so far apart they can’t 
afford much money for traveling expenses, and can’t meet till 
the business is all arranged. He carries tales of wealth and 
beauty from one side to the other, with none to make him afraid 
of cold facts, for contracts are made with no intercourse be- 
tween the parents except through the factor. To Jersey City, 
however, from New York the fare is small, and Rachel’s father 
proposed to see this wonderful young man himself, though he 
did not see why Rachel wanted to. 

“That factor, he say he bring that young man next week,” 
said Rachel, as she fixed her work in the sewing-machine, ‘* but 
I think he change and get ‘nother young man. I bet the one he 
have first is so ugly and lame and blind and cross he have to 
change when I say I will see him. Now he hunt, hunt hard, for 
nice young man with hundred dollars, but he not find him, I 
don’t think. I don’t care. There is a young man in a pawn- 
shop on the Bowery I can get, with no factor to pay, either, but 
heis not Russian, and that might make trouble. I wait and 
see what that factor scare up.” 

After the factor had come with the youth he had ‘scared 
up,” Rachel told me how he tried to keep close at hand to keep 
any one from talking freely to any one else, but he could not 
check point-blank questions as to the hundred dollars. The 
young man said outright that he did not have it ; he had only 
fifty, but he was working all the time. Then he wanted toknow 
what Rachel would have and what she could do, and he stood 
out for a feather-bed with the bride, or everything was off. He 
wanted to be insured, too, against having to buy any clothes for 
her for a year ; the factor told him, he said, that she always 
wore nice clothes, and that was very fine, but not if he was to 
have to buy them right on top of the expense of getting married. 

‘* But I speak of them,” Rachel narrated ; ‘‘ I say you don’t 
understand. I don’t dress always one way, like my mother. 
I’m ’Merican girl ; ina year my clothes make little dogs in the 
street to laugh. But I sew; I work smart. I put on my hat 
and show you how I fix it myself, and then we walk out on the 
avenue and talk about it our own selves. I know that best way. 
I do better than the factor to fix that man, and I like him 
pretty well. That’s how it is—all right. He got not father, no 
mother here, so he go yesterday with mine to the rabbi to sign 
contract.” 

There is a prevalent idea that there is a definite betrothal 
ceremony among these people, but beyond the signing of the 
contract nothing is obligatory. If the bride’s family are burst- 
ing with wealth they don’t know what to do with, they may ask 
the prospective son-in-law to supper, but there is no special eti- 
quette about the meal. The characteristic ceremonies begin 
with the day before the wedding, and with a fast instead of a 
feast. This is the fast of the atonement—atonement for getting 
married, Isuppose. Jacob and Rachel, like all their ancestors, 
were married in the evening, and throughout that day they ate 
not one mouthful. 

‘*That helps pay for the wedding-supper, tco,” said Rachel, 
philosophically, in telling about it ; ‘‘ but it make your head 
ache, and no red in your face, and I not like that when you 
want to be looking good. ’Nother time I get married like Ger- 
mans or some other kind of Jews—not like Russians. And it 
won't cost so much, either ; twenty dollars, twenty big dollars, 
we pay that factor, him and my side ; that too much.” 

The proper thing here for the Russian Jew to do when his 
daughter is going to be married is to ‘‘ hire a hall”—not for 
speech-making, but for the ceremony ; but times must be good and 
the parents prosperous for this. In Russia the ceremony takes 
place on the steps of a synagogue, but that is never done here ; 
the neighbors wouldn’t understand it. Rachel was content to be 
mzede a wife in a fourth-story back flat, and so the procession 
that goes to a hall on such occasions, headed by brideand groom, 
was on this occasion dispensed with. Wedding presents figured 
as importantly at Rachel’s wedding as if she had been one of the 
Four Hundred, In Russia, among the Jews, they always take the 
convenient form of cash down, but over here it is quickly recog- 
nized as ‘‘ bad form” to give money ; furniture is the swell thing 


to give, and Rachel felt very ‘‘tony ” because her friends clubbed 


giggled 
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together and gave her a parlor set—‘‘ This Set $31.” You can’t 
be more aristocratic than that, it seems, 

The ceremony itself was very like any other Jewish cere- 
mony—that is, not unlike a Christian one, except that the groom 
kept his hat on till it was over. The next thing on the pro- 
gramme was highly welcome to the leading characters ; they 
sat down and ate soup while the rest of the company looked on. 
Any kind of soup will answer for this feature, but soup must be 
the first thing the bride and groom taste, and they eat it sitting 
side by side, and with four candles burning in front of them. 
This ends all special formality and the company sit down to 
supper, and after supper all dance, usually just plain, every-day 
East-side dancing. 

Before the small hours come the nuptial pair disappears. 
After that the festivities gradually wane, and soon the wedding 
is over. VIOLA ROSEBORO, 


rir. Cornelius N. Bliss. 


CoRNELIvS N. BLIss is one of the few Americans to whom 
the opportunity of entering the Presidential Cabinet has twice 
presented itself and who has twice refused it. Indeed, it was 
more his refusal to accept the Treasury portfolio from President 
Arthur ten years ago than his chairmanship of the New York 


MR. CORNELIUS N. BLISS. 


Lepublican Committee of One Hundred, that brought him into 
the political prominence that has clung to him ever since, not- 
withstanding his more absorbing business occupations. Thus he 
has been twice urged to accept the nomination as Governor of the 
State, once in 1885 and again in 1894, and has twice refused. He 
has figured prominently in the famous Committee of Seventy 
which brought about the downfall of Tammany Hall in 1894, and 
on numberless Republican and Citizens’ committees organized 
for similar purposes. Other fields for political activity have 
presented themselves to him 
while acting as the vice-presi- 
dent of the Union League 
Club cf New York, or while 
conducting the sessions of the 
New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Notwithstanding his part 
in these political activities 
and upheavals, Mr. Bliss can 
in no sense be regarded as a 
politician, and it is doubtless 
his consciousness of this as 
much as the business reasons 
he put forward, which made 
Mr. Bliss hesitate and at last 
refuse to enter the vortex of 
politics at Washington. 

To realize the proper envi- 
ronments of the man and to 
understand fully his reluc- 
tance to leave New York, one 
should see him at his desk in 
the famous old mart in the 
centre of the so-called dry- 
goods district of New York, or 
at his fireside in the modest 
house on lower Madison Avy- 
enue in the same city, or at 
his country home, among his 
horses and thoroughbred cat- 
tle, at Oceanic on the Jersey 
coast. Then it is that one 
recognizes the geniality of 
this man, who is looked up to by thousands as one of the few 
merchant princes of New England, and that one learns to appre- 
ciate the thoroughly American spirit that has been handed down 
to him by generations of Puritan ancestors. 

Though Cornelius N. Bliss is descended of unmixed Puritan 
stock dating back to the middle of the seventeenth century, be 
combines within himself the most salient traits of New England 
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and of the South—shrewdness and warm-hearted hospitality 

As a boy he was taken from his native town of Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, to New Orleans, where he lived with his mother until 
manhood. So, too, he comes honestly by his most distinguishing 
traits as a wholesale merchant, for upon his return from the South 
in the late ’forties he entered the business house of James M. Beebe, 
then the largest dry-goods merchant in America, with whom he 
ultimately entered into relations of partnership, as is still shown 
by the occupancy of J. M. Beebe’s former mercantile establish 

ment in Boston by the present firm of Bliss, Fabyan & Company. 
After the Civil War, when the traffic in dry goods, like so many 
other trades, centred in New York, Mr. Bliss was one of the 
first to establish himself in that city, where, after the death of his 
erstwhile partner, John 8S. Wright, he founded the now famous 
house of Bliss, Fabyan & Company, 


A Pen Portrait. 
Harr whose gold was deftly spun 
By viewless spindles of the sun. 
Eyes whose silken fringes seem 
The curtains of a fairy’s dream, 


On mischief bent. yet half demure- 
The home of thoughts and fancies pure, 
Where heavenly lights have equal sway 
In union of the blue and gray. 
Words whose sweetness cannot wane 
From lips like rosebuds after rain. 
A heart whose softly rhythmic beat 
Is timed to all things true and sweet. 
Wituiam H. Hayne. 


M. Chartran’s Paintings. 


A WELL-KNOWN American artist recently remarked that in 
course of time—say fifty years from now—New York would be 
the art centre of the 
world. Paris, he 
claimed, was on the 
decline. However 
that may be, it is 
safe to say that New 
York is now the art 
purchasing centre. 
Every year the most 
noted artists of the 
Old World make pil- 
grimages to the me- 
tropolis of the New. 
This year we have 
with us Chartran, 
Madrazo, and a 
score of lesser lights. 

Theobald Char- 
tran is the vogue 
with Americans of 
large means who 
wish to have their ° 
portraits painted. 

He is a typical 
Frenchman, and, 

like all Frenchmen, something of a flatterer. This faculty he 
carries into his work, and it surely will not be held against him. 
An artist cannot always choose his sitters, and if he wishes to 
idealize his subject a little, the subject will probably be the last 
one to complain. In 1891 he painted a portrait of Pope Leo 
XII. which won for him a foremost place among modern 
painters. To the people of the world he became rather better 
known by his portrait of Calvé as Carmen, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 

A number of M. Chartran’s recent paintings are now on 
exhibition at the Knoedler gallery in New York. Of chief in- 
terest is his portrait of Major McKinley. This is a good exam- 
ple of the rapidity with which M. Chartran works. He left 
for Canton on January 9th and obtained the sittings when the 





M. THEOBALD CHARTRAN. 
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President-elect could spare the time. He returned to New York 
on January 15th, gave the finishing touches to the portrait at 
his studio in the Mohawk building, and placed it on exhibition 
on January 18th. It was ordered by several Pittsburg gentle- 
men, who are to present it to the Carnegie Art Gallery of that 
city. His large painting, entitled ‘‘ Les Matines & la Grande 
Chartreuse,” is of exceptional merit. 
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LOVE, BLIND AND DEAF, SELF-ATTACHED TO 


HAZARD. 
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FIDELITY. INFIDELITY. 
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RT, SYMBOLIST. 





DOUBT. 


LIKE some other artists possessed of a superfluity of genius, Mademoiselle Yvette Guilbert, the Parisian singer of dramatic chansonettes, occasionally goes outside of her specialty to express an 


abundant and ingenious fancy. 


her hotel-home in New York. Their symbolistic force is greater than their artistic merit, though the latter quality is by no means absent. 
She has appended a written key to each figure, which we will endeavor to present in equivalent English. 


effective, and Yvette’s are no exception. 


The accompanying pictures are fac-simile reproductions of drawings improvised by her, with common writing materials, in moments of leisure and relaxation at 


Most symbols require elucidation in plain language to be 


Love (whose unloveliness of outward aspect is not a part of Mademoiselle Guilbert’s metaphor, but merely due to her lack of technical skill) is represented as blinded and deafened, and self- 


attached to a post signifying hazard, or mere chance. 


Fidelity, Infidelity, and Doubt—in affairs of the heart, bien entendu !—are very cleverly characterized. 
danger of betrayal is a sharp dagger, suspended as the sword of Damocles above the unsuspecting head. 
it. The scissors, with questioning in the handles and menace in the open blades, mean the dangers attendant upon faithlessness, and the trouble the infidel heart feels as well as causes. 
severe and sombre, is in everlasting suspense, with the cruel scissors overshadowing, and is choking with the suspicions which her sealed lips cannot utter. 


A Novel Ambulance Vehicle. 


ONE of the peculiar features of warfare is that as soon as there 
has been evolved from the fertile brain of man a new means of 
adding danger to fighting, inventive minds of a more merciful 
turn immediately begin to find ways of alleviating the evils that 
ensue when the new shaft strikes. A military genius saw the 
possibility of turning the bicycle to account in warfare, and now 
every well-equipped European army has its corps of bicycle- 
mounted soldiers. Then the merciful man took a hand in the 
war game and saw the pcasi- 
bility of using the pneumatic- 
tired wheel and bicycle gear- 
ing asa means of bringing time- 
ly aid to a stricken soldier, and 
the result is seen in the so- 
called bicycle-ambulance, for 
which many a wounded soldier 
will bless the inventor. It is in 
reality a combination of tricy-, 
cle and bicycle, the former in 
front, with 
and steering apparatus, a rider 
for each, and bearing the body 
of the ambulance, on springs, 
between them. 

The bicycle-ambulance was 


separate gearing 


a prize- winner in a competi- 
tion recently held at Dresden, 
where a manufacturing firm 
received an order to secure and 
ship to Cuba, for the use of the 
Spanish army, a supply of the 
best appointed field ambulances 
to be obtained. The firm advertised for designs, and from an 
assortment of ideas the bicycle-ambulance was selected as the 
A shipment of these 
bicycle-ambulances is now on its way to Cuba. 


one best adapted for use in modern war. 


In one of these carriages the wounded soldier will ride as cas- 
ily as in a cushioned chair, for the wheels are pneumatic-tired 
and the interior is supplied with air-pillows. The horrors of the 
clumsy army ambulance of other war days will be a thing of the 
past when the bicycle-ambulance is generally adopted by modern 
armies, 

On the front wheel sits the driver, who propels the ambulance 
by the usual bicycle method, and at the rear is a saddle for a 
second rider. 
iously constructed that a number of these ambulances can be 


The whole equipment is so compact and so ingen- 


packed away ina very small space until wanted for field use. 
The body of the ambulance, in which the wounded soldier re- 
clines, is made to fold up. First the canvas top collapses, then 
the whole carriage can be doubled up, and the wheels and cush- 


ions deprived of air, J. B. 


Pepys at the French Ball. 


My Birthday, January, 1897.—Lay long in bed, having lately 
fallen into the habit of carousing late a-nights and swore a sol- 
emne oathe to mend me of my ways, untill my wife reminding 
me of my promise to escort our newly-wed friends to the French- 
men’s Masque, I very hastily up and out to find coach and other 
trappings for the evening. 

To the Black Cat and after tasting of some rare old Bur- 
gundy with mine host, the Frenchman, and Madame, his wife, 
fell to discourse about the masque at the great Pavillion that 
beareth the golden Diana on its roof for a weather-cock, and he 
very civilly offereth to get us all in free of cost through his kins- 
man, master of ceremonies. I thanking him heartily he accom- 
panieth me forth to the cozen his house in the French Quarter 
and found him dwelling over a patten-maker’s shop, who styleth 
himself sabotier what is the Frin:h for cobbler. After much 





harangue and shrugging of shoulders, I feigning to misprehend 
their French chatter, the cozen very graciously bestoweth upon 
me a privy box at the show, but warneth me not to bring the 
wommenfolk dismasked. 

To the Players on Gramercy Park and there finding Master 
Gibson and Clinton Ross, the scribe, over a stoup or so of Scotch 
ale and some rare sirloin, did bespeak all the plans of our party 
and so sallied forth to buy my wife a domino, Venetian eyes, and 
face powder wherewith more fully to disguise herself, with other 
curious errands more devious and troublesome than ever I went. 
Yet forgot I all my paynes and travail to behold my wife so 





A NOVEL FIELD-AMBULANCE, 


joyfull and beside herself in cotemplation of the evening’s 
sport, and so after a toothsome dinner with a-plenty of wine 
and mocca drink from Turkey, she to her room to prink herself 
and I the same after tasting of a pipe of new-fangled Tobacco 
from the Spanish West Indies. The coach coming to the door 
before I am fully dressed, with my wife very importunate for a 
silken whisp, I waxing wroth did first soyle and crumple my fine 
shift and then burst asunder one of my white gloves and so fell 
a-cursing, which God forgive, but was appeased on finding the 
damned whisp tucked away in mny new beaver hat, my wife 
laughing at the matter and assured there be no need of gloves 
with common wenches for dancers. 

So very merrily to Master Gibson’s house, and his handsome 
wife joining us, to the dance hall very late. Such noise and 
clamor of voices did I never hear, nor such rudeness of servants, 
no never, the maids snatching the women’s wrappes from them 
and the men made to pay rich fees for their hattes, nilly willy, 
and so to our box stall, my wife very pretty for all her masqu 
ing and muffling. Much 
stalking about with their hattes on their heads, a rude fashion 
lately brought from Paris, and likewise passing strange to be 


I marvelled to see fine gentlemen 


hold was an overbold wench dressed as a nun bearing a silver 
cross on her breast, a sight what gave great offence to many, 
for all 


agayne were vexed to see lurking in a corner the chief con 


her pretty face and comely dancing, whilst others 
stable, captain Chapman, the whilom marplot of a silly roy 
sterers’ banquet to the great discomfiture of many merry gen 
tlemen. 

But the most curious spectacle by all odds was certain 
wommen in soldiers’ togs and other army ensigns upon their 
bodies, who though nowise masquelyns did go about amonge 
the wildest of rag, tag and bobtail enjoining all to fear the Lord 
and seek salvation. Such a sight have I never seen, no not at 
an hundred masques, and might have made us all turn from 
the show, had not Master Gibson espied the fair Spanish mo 
rena, Senhora Otero, whom I saw dancing when she was but a 
poore young maid, but who was now caparisoned in pearles and 





Fidelity, like Love in the tradition, has wings, and rests upon nothing ; while the 
Infidelity is typified by one heart with other little hearts—transient, passing guests—inside 


Doubt, 
u. 3. 


jewelles for a queen’s throat and rich enwrapped in a noble 
silken mantle and furry collar. Then arose a great outery be- 
cause some of the morena’s over-merry gentlemen did strive to 
draw a dancing woman into their seats, uphauling her from the 
floor, but desisted upon her cries and the menaces from the con- 
stables who must needs spoy] all fun and frolick. 

Still did we tarry for a quaint morris dance, one playful wench 
kicking so high that she did kick off all the gentlemen’s hattes, 
and even higher, but wearying eftsoon of such sport betook our- 
selves to supper with no stint of French wines and drawing of 
stoppers. There found we many topers with their damsels, who 
unrestrayned by any galling constable did freely turn up their 
pretty heels and loath to walk overfar did slide a-squatting 
downe the marble steps to the banquet hall, a merry sport in- 
deed that did make us all laugh to shake our sides unmindful of 
our wommenfolk who would proclaim them tipsy hussies. 

For all that a dreary masque, as French masques are wont to 
be nowadays, and we all glad enough to find our coach and so 


home to bed, very weary. EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


Senator-elect Penrose. 


Bores PENROSE, the new Pennsylvania Senator, comes of a 
family so prolific in young men of talent that it is diffcult for 
any one not up in the intrica 
cies of Philadelphia genealogy 
to differentiate him from the 
others. A younger and an older 
brother have each distinguished 
themselves, one as a college pro- 
fessor, and all as athletes. 
thirty - six 
years old and he is an unusually 
fine figure of a man. As law- 
yer and State legislator he has 
been in the thick of Pennsyl- 
vania politics for the past ten 
Recent graduates of 
remember him as a 
student who combined a good 


Boies 


Penrose is about 





years. 
Harvard 


grade of scholarship with the 
knowledge of a the 
world. So far as can be learned, he is the youngest Harvara 
man that ever attained the honors of a Senatorship 


man of BOIES PENROSE. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and healthfulness. 
Assures the food against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN, FINANCIER AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


Mr. JoHN PIERPONT MORGAN, now in his sixtieth year, does 
everything in a large way. Whether he conducts a transaction 
of a financial nature, or merely gives expression to the benev- 
olent side of his nature, his action always partakes of the stu- 
pendous. His recent gift of one million dollars to the Lying-in 
Hospital of New York was too magnificent a benefaction to 
escape notice, though Mr. Morgan, I am sure, would have pre- 
ferred that nothing should have been said about it. But the 
leading financier of America cannot escape the consequenc:s of 
such acts—and one of these is publicity. His career is tolerably 
well known, but a brief review of it may have relevancy and 
interest. 

Mr. Morgan is the senior partner of the houses of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., of this city; Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia ; J. 8S. 
Morgan & Co.,of London ; and Morgan, Harjes & Co., of Paris. 

Of strong personality and sturdy frame, his brain gives no 
evidence of fatigue after the most exacting demands upon it. 
His memory is remarkably accurate, and he can recall details 
of transactions completed years ago, with a precision that is as- 
tonishing. In business he is methodical and orderly to a degree 
that would have excited the envy of Benjamin Franklin him- 
self. But when business is laid aside for the day, calls upon 
his friendship meet with ready response. With the driveling 
humbug and the sham philanthropist he has, however, no undue 
patience. 

His first work of great public importance was in connection 
with the refunding of the government debt in 1876. His New 
York and Philadelphia houses were members of the syndicate 
which took the issue of two hundred million dollars of four and 
one-half per cent. bonds authorized for the purpose of taking up 
previous issues. This syndicate took also twenty-five million 
dollars of the four-per-cent. loan in 1877, and ten million dollars 
of another issue of four and one-halfs. In subsequent issues of 
government bonds Mr. Morgan has been interested in syndi- 
cates which tendered bids for them, and has had entire manage- 
ment of the syndicates when they have had bonds allotted to 
them. In railroad affairs Mr. Morgan naturally has great influ 
ence, and in many instances his friendly interposi- 
tion has averted disaster. In rate wars he has ren- 
dered conspicuous service in harmonizing the con- 
tending interests. The ‘‘Interstate Railway Asso- 


ciation” and the ‘*Gentlemen’s Agreement ” were both the re- 
sults of his efforts to secure peace. The latter agreement was 
drawn by him and was adopted after a meeting of railroad pres- 
idents, held by invitation at his house. He took an active in- 
terest in the negotiations that led to the formation of the Joint 
Traffic Association, though he did not take part in the deliber- 
ations of the railroad presidents. 

In 1879 Mr. Morgan’s firm sold, here and abroad, 350,000 shares 
of the stock of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company. After this transaction, when in 1885 serious trouble 
between the New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Companies threatened because of the acquirement of the South 
Pennsylvania and Beach Creek roads by the latter, Mr. Morgan 
conducted the negotiations which led to a friendly settlement 
and an agreement as to territorial division. 

The New York, Buffalo and West Shore Railway Company 
was reorganized by Mr. Morgan, and its successor company, the 
West Shore Railway Company, was formed by him in 1885, The 
West Shore Railroad was turned over to the New York Central 
under a perpetual lease three days before the death of William 
H. Vanderbilt. For this work the directors of the New York 
Central gave Mr. Morgan a handsome service of plate, in recog- 
nition of his services and the financial responsibility he had as- 
sumed. No reorganization has since been completed that has 
been of more importance to the railroad world. 

In 1886 Mr. Morgan’s New York and Philadelphia houses re- 
organized the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company on 
a plan drawn up by the reorganization trustees, and Mr. Mor- 
gan was made one of the voting trustees of tiie new company. 
He will shortly complete a second reorganization of this property 
on lines that it is believed insure its future prosperity 

In 1887 Mr. Morgan’s aid was sought to prevent a confession 
of insolvency by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
Mr. Morgan first stipulated that the management of the prop 
erty should be placed in competent hands, and then made up a 
syndicate which purchased from the company five million dol- 
lars of its consolidated five-per-cent. bonds and five million dol- 
lars of its preferred stock, thus providing funds with which to 
pay off its ten million dollars of floating debt. The agreement 
for the sale to the syndicate of five million dollars of preferred 
stock and that the management of the property should be left 
in the hands of a president satisfactory to the syndicate was not 
kept, and the Baltimore and Ohio is now in the hands of receiv- 
ers, awaiting a reorganization. 

In 1888 the,Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad was reorganized 
under Mr. Morgan’s supervision, and it now forms the eastern 








end of a system of which the combination made by Mr. Morgan, 

and known as the ‘‘ Big Four,” is the Western connection. 
Early in 1893 Mr. Morgan, at the earnest solicitation of the 

largest holders of the securities of the system controlled by the 

Richmond and West Point Terminal Railway and Warehouse 

Company, agreed to undertake its reorganization. He first re- 

quired, however, the deposit with his firm of a majority of all 

classes of the securities of that company, and also of the important 

subordinate companies which it controlled. After this had been 

done the firm announced its plan, 

and that it had formed a syndicate 

to underwrite it. In spite of the 

panic that ensued in thesummer of 
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1893, this syndicate remained intact, and 
when it was wound up, after the reorgani- 
zation had been completed, turned out a 
remunerative undertaking for its mem- 
bers. The new company is the Southern 
Railway, and a dividend has just been — 
paid on its preferred stock issued under the scheme of reorgani 
zation. Mr. Morgan’s success as a reorganizer is shown also 
in the complete rehabilitation of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, and the Erie Railroad Company. 

Mr. Morgan was one of the first to foresee the great results 
that would ensue from the use of electricity for lighting and 
He became interested in the Edison Elec- 
tric Company, which subsequently consolidated with the Thom- 
son-Houston Company in 1892 under the name of the General 
Electric Company. The latter company was saved from bank- 
ruptcy in 1893 by the skillful management of Mr. Morgan’s firm, 
which since that time has dictated its policy. 

A remarkable instance of Mr. Morgan’s influence in the world 
of finance was given last summer when the country was in a 
state of panic lest the heretical financial doctrines of the leaders 
of the free-silver party should attract enough votes to elect its 
candidate for President. Gold was going out of the country by 
every steamer, and the rates for foreign exchange were so high 
that it seemed as if the reserve of the United States Treasury 
would be speedily exhausted. Mr. Morgan, with the courage 
that is conspicuous in his conduct of affairs, called a meeting, in 
his office, of the leading bankers and drawers of exchange, and 
suggested a remedy. Before an hour had passed a syndicate 
had been formed which agreed to furnish what was practically 
an unlimited supply of bills of exchange. From the moment 
that the formation of the syndicate was announced the danger 
wasover. The syndicate furnished only about one million dollars 
in bills of exchange, and they were assumed by individual mem- 
bers, so that the syndicate, as such, had at no time any commit- 
ments outstanding. Confidence was restored and a dreadful 
collapse averted. Judged in the light of immediate results, it 
was a greater achievement than that of the previous year, when 


as a motive power. 





he replenished the store of gold inthe United States Treasury 
and for months kept it above the one-hundred-million mark. 
Only the great acts of charity that Mr. Morgan has done are 
known to the world, and that because they have been impossible 
Smaller gifts he has been able to make with a pro- 
vision of secrecy. His gift of five hundred thousand dollars 
to the New York Trade School, made in 1891, on the eve of his 
annual trip to Europe, could not have been kept a secret, 2or 
the recent gift of one million dollars for alying-in hospital. For 


to conceal. 
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St. George’s Episcopal Church, of which he is a warden, his 
purse has always been open, and the St. George’s Memorial House 
was built by him as a monument to the parents of Mrs. Morgan. 
In spite of the continual and strenuous demands upon his time, 
Mr. Morgan has found leisure to indulge his taste for books and 
art. Some of the choicest of rare books are to be found in his 
library, and examples of the finest achievements in the realms 
of art. These, and his kennels of collies of long pedigree at his 
North River country-place, give evidence of traits of character 
unknown to those who see him alert in his banking-office only. 
WILLIAM ARMISTEAD LANE, 
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The Trappist monks of Soligny have constructed a railroad, and equipped it with up-to-date rolling stock, for the profitable exploitation of the deposits of kaolin, or potter's clay, existing in their domain. 
RAILWAY TRAIN RUN BY MONKS AT SOLIGNY-LA-TRAPPE, FRANCE.—L’I/llustration. THE ENGINEER. 


















_ Seven officers and two hundred and fifteen men. captured at the battle of Adowa, were formally 
liberated, and met on the coast by Lieutenant-Colonel Ferris, the English political agent and consul. 


RELEASE OF ITALIAN PRISONERS BY KING MENELIK, OF ABYSSINIA, 
London Graphic 





Sir Joseph. known to fame by reason of his development of the antiseptic method in surgery, is the first 
man ever raised to the English peerage for contribution to the cause of medical science 
SIR JOSEPH LISTER, BART., PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ROYAL SOCIETY, RAISED TO THE 
PEERAGE.—/Illustrated London News. 
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_ The French colonization of the Senegal and sonthweetern Soudan, and the survey of the River 
Niger from Timbuctoo to the sea, by Lieutenants Davoust and Hourst, has opened to civilization 
one of the most interesting regions of the Dark Continent 
TRUMPETERS OF THE KING OF BOUSSA, FRENCH WEST AFRICA.—L’Jllustration. 
“ 








The incident depicted is that of Lieutenant Crewe's giving his horse to a wounded comrade, and fighting The men of the Seventh Hussars lend a hand, hauling a wagon across the sandy bed of the 
his own way out of the skirmish on foot River Umzingwane 
THE MATABELE WAR, RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA.—London Graphic. TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES IN RHODESIA.—London Graphic. 







BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 
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IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO 


GOOD. 

LITTLE Aggie was crocheting a pair of slip 
pers for papa, but the task dragged, and its end 
was not in sight as the birthday anniversary 
drew near. Just at this time a bicycle accident 
laid up the parent with a sprained ankle. 

**Mamma,” asked the child, gravely, ** will 
they have to cut off papa’s leg ?” 

‘** Nonsense, dear! What put that idea into 
your head ?” 

‘* Nothing—only I thought if they did I need 
only finish one of the slippers.” 


LETTERS FROM FARMERS 

In South and North Dakota, relating their own per- 
sonal experience in those States, have been published 
in pamphlet form by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway, and as these letters are extremely inter- 
esting and the pamphlet is finely illustrated, one copy 
will be sent to any address on receipt of two-cent post- 
age stamp. Apply to George H. Heafford, general 
passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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KOSTER & BIAL’S. 
Only Music Hall in America. 
EVERY NIGHT UNTIL FEBRUARY 20TH, 
LA BELLE OTERO 


and all the great Foreign Stars 


6TH AVE. ieee" 
E. M1. & JOSEPH HOLLAND. 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 





Tue fashionable ladies’ corrective tonic is Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 





DoxssBins’s Floating Borax Soap costs more to make 
than any other floating soap made, but the consumers 
have to pay nomore for it. It is one hundred percent. 
pure and made of Borax. You know what that means, 
Order of your grocer. 


You RE imposing on a long-suffering digestion. Let 
Abbott’s Original Angostura Bitters come to the res- 
cue. At druggists and dealers. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 





LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commence 
ing on the 24th day of December, 1896, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court of the assess- 
ment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to 
the following-named avenue in the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth Wards: PROSPECT AVENUE, from 
Crotona Park, south, to Boston Road. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, December 29th, 1896. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commenc- 
ing on the 12th day of January, 1897, and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days there- 
after, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and 
entry in the Bureau for the Collection of Assess 
ments, etc., of the assessments for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following-named streets 
in the respective Wards herein designated : 

TWENTY-THIRD WARD—BARRY STREET, be- 
tween Longwood and Lafayette avenues; EAST 
165TH STREET, between Webster and Third ave- 
nues; EDGEWATER ROAD, from Westchester Av 
enue to West Farms Road. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WARD—LORING PLACE, 
from University Avenue to Hampden Street. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Fihance Department, Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, January 13th, 1897. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commenc 
ing on the 19th day of January. 1897, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and entry in 
the Bureau of Arrears. of the assessments for OPEN 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
named streets in the respective Wards herein desig 
nated: 

NINETEENTH WARD—83D STREET, between 
East End Avenue (Avenue B) and the East kiver; 





84TH STREET, between East End Avenue (Avenue B) | 


and the East River 
TWENTY-THIRD WARD—BARRETTO STREET, 
from Westchester Avenue to Intervale Avenue 
TWENTY -FOURTH WARD — TRAVERS 
STREET, from Webster Avenue to Jerome Avenue 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroller's 
Office, January 19th, 1897 


Webster’s 
International 
Successor of the Diction ary 


Unabridged. . 
LNDARD of nine-tenths of the Schoolbooks. 


LNDARD of U.S. Government Printing Office. 


New from cover 
to COUEr. «+ + 




















DARD of United States Supreme Court. 








The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Justice Brewer. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U. 8. A. 


o@” Send for free prospectus con- 
taining specimen pages, etc. Do not 
buy cheap reprints of old editions. 
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This is a special offer. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





A FORTUNE 


or stocks, isin good inventions. 
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“4 PISO'S CURE FOR ° ! 
My —_- GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. ‘ 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 4 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 3 
“ CONSUMPTION 
something 
about this soap that —— =| 
the user to €GLYCERINE SOAP > 
CONSTANTINE’S F BSS SSS 
PINE TAR SOAP ais” ie) 
"an Gea Upheld by Beautiful Women 
for the @ | p y ' 
| ~ . 
werv dav : as the finest, most delicately perfumec 
every day toilet and Ever whiere and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 
Sold by druggists. 6 471] White Rose Transparent 
7 Send 15 cents in stamps 
000 S 7 Glycerine Soap. for sample cake. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 
Send this ** ad.”’ and roc. GIBBS & WAGSTAFF .NY 
in stamps and we will | 
mail you &% lb, of any 6 SD MNS Nee 
kind of Tea you may se- 7 Ds 13 
lect. The best imported. WY Ody §) 2> }) $5 y) 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
sc. per Ib. We will Tm} $ $ 
‘ ase. per ib. We wt | An absolutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over 
AMILY TEAS on receipt of this “ad.”’ and $2.00. ‘ 
half a century. » All Druggists. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 
IN INVENTIONS. y 
The best investment, safer than operations in real estate 
We offer shares in first-class 
patents from $5 to $25 and send full description and copy of 
Ask for our circular E. 
American Patent Exploring Co., Limited, 
130 Fulton St., Fulton Building, New York. a 
- TEETH BREATH. 
A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents for 
postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rucket, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
e R 2 Q = t OUR 
SYRACUSE BICYCLES have this quality incorporated in every 
detail of their make-up. No quality like «‘ Crimson Rim Quality.”’ 
There is but one Syracuse—it is the Crimson Rim. 
MANUFACTURER] Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notice to Readers.—To make sure of one of these special sets the $1 should accom- 
pany your letter. Remember, you have one whole week for careful examination, with 
privilege of returning if not entirely satisfactory and your money will be promptly 
refunded. 
Very few of these special sets now remain, and fair warning is given that these will soon be claimed. Every reader now knows that 
the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating over 50,000 topics, but the most exhaustive Dictionary published, defining over 250.000 
words, which is 25,000 more than any other. Theyalso know that they are securing the work for LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE 
REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being received daily from all sections of the country. 
In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few setsof The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings only) of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair 
their real value or appearance in your library, 
but sufficient to prevent their shipment as per- 
AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPEDIA | fect stock at our regular prices of $42 te $70 
aset. There being only a limited number of these 
sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding 
them, but have decided to let them go on easy 
Yn ay tay of $1 down and $1 per month until paid 
or—less than one-third the regular price 
BY PROMPT ACTION NOW, 
therefore, a number of ambitious and deserving 
readers of Leslie’s Weekly who desire an up-to- 
date reference library may now secure these 
special sets at about cost of making. 
THEY ARE YOURS FOR A LIFETIME 
Ne HE ch THE THIS EASY WAY. 
YCLOPADICENC yc 1c 
{ 1ONARY LOPAD 
SO NART DICTIONARY DICTIONARY 
| | t SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
ts || PRS of the entire set of four volumes. Balance pay- 
Se oO ; able $1 monthly. 
. Readers must not think that these sets are in 
CR any way incomplete or out of date. On the con- 
trary, they are revised to June, 1596, and are from 
the regular stock, the prices of sets ranging from 
$42 to $70, according to binding. 
that these sets, except for slight rubs or abrasions 
on the sides of some of the volumes, are precisely 
the same as those sold at full prices; yet we cannot 
offer them as perfect stock, and our loss shall be 
JUST AS THEY A LIBRARY your gain. This is 
Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 lbs. Positively the Greatest Bargai 
sagen Rncichopestic Topics, oie Serde dened Abo IN ITS eaitively the Greatest Bargain ? 
0 rer earts Posen Gon Sls ete — ever offered in a strictly high- “4 
class standard publication. . . 
WHAT THE ENCYCLOP EDIC DICTIONARY IS. | WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 
It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as the ** Not only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than 
unabridged *’—and is now accepted aS AN UNQUESTIONED in any other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.” 
AUTHORITY wherever the F nglish language is spoken. Chicago Tribune, 
It is one of the best of all Encyclopedias, treating over 50,000 encyclo- “4 standard reference-book, treating every branch of knowledge 
pzedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. JUST THINK OF IT! and research in a masterly manner. —Philadelphia Press. 
The whole range of human knowledge condensed for your InsTAN1 re Ma i ip eee 
use by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, and a hun- It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the 
dred other educators of hardly less renown! It easily takes the place mechanic ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student 
of any half-dozen other reference-books that could be named. or apprentice Just making a beginning. Scientific American. 


It is an ornament to any library: beautifully printed, substantially 
bound, profusely illustrated, CosTING MORE THAN $750,000 TO PRODUCE, 
the regular price being from $42 to $70 a set. 

RESI1 EM BER These sets are as fox x1 for all practical purposes and look as well in your bookcase as those for which we are getting regular prices. We 

1e interiors and backs are not injured, and the bindings of our standard grade. The most serious injury to any set is no 
greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your own home or office. As absolute proof of this statement, you may retain the set for careful examination for 
If not entirely satisfactory you may return the volumes and money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. This is positively the 


guarantee that t 


one whole week. 
chance of a lifetime. 


How to Secure This Great Bargain Bring or send $1.00 to the New York Nows yaper Syndicate, 93 Fifth Ave., New York, and entire set of 


monthly for one year 


will be immediately returned. 


from $42 to $70, on an advance payment of only #1. 
The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York, 
AAAAAARAARIAAARIEAAEIEIIEIEIIIAEA 


The first pay ment for either binding is only 61.00, ‘ 
and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. 
The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against book-dealers, etc., we must decline to send more 
than 2 seta to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of each person receiving a set. 
in this lot—cloth and half-Russia—about an equal quantity of each. Order at once, to make sure. The absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will 
be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is 


“At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, 
and firmly established as one of the few great reference-books of the 
world.’—Christian Herald, N. Y. 












four superb volumes, bound in cloth, wi 


i be forwarded. The balance is to be paid at rate of $1.00 
In sendin: 


your first payment please designate the stvle of binding you desire, 
Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted 
We have only two styles of binding 


We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco. 
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A Progressive 
Illustrated Weekly. 
(From the Hartford Post.) 
ONE of the brightest literary skits noticed in 


many a day was Edwin Emerson’s Pepys col- 





umn in the Daily Tatler, and when that es 





teemed contemporary stopped publication it 


merit of Mr. 







UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 

under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 

soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments will be made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salarie 8, dates and plac -es of exami- 
nations, etc., free if you address Div ision L. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


was hoped that the Emerson’s 
work would make his contribution speedily 


welcome. We are delighted to find that the 


current issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY gives a page 


to this charming bit of fun. If anything was 


gossip’s pre it 


Newell. 


needed to set off the chipper old 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY upon its 
good judgment in bringing these two artists to- 
gether in its pages. This illustrated weekly is 


very progressive and wins deserved popularity. 


sag BiG FOUR ROUTE 


far ahead in 797 as ever. 
7 an & ‘nica WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
Send address on postal for New See 
Catalogue, and find out how you can buy POINTS. 





Maule’s Seeds at one-half price in 1897. 
All 5-cent packets, 2), cents; all 10- 
cent packets, 5cents. The best Onion 
Seed, 60 cents per pound, postpaid. 
This book contains everything good, old or 
new, known to the trade, costs nothing and 
you need it. Address 


Through Sleeping Cars from 


New York and Boston to Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis 
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| eal = 
WH ud ULE, | Boston & Alb R. R. poe York Central to Buffalo, 
1751 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. iM, t's. & M.S/Ry, to Cleveland, Big Four Route 





APADPA PPP PPP PPE PPE PARP EEE | to Destination. 


ELEGANT CONNECTIONS 


With all Trunk Lines in New York and New 
England. Ask for Tickets via BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, nadeeabane Seis oO. 


Dialogues, — ikers, for Schoo 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL 


“PILES: PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Ulicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pr 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, anc 4 
Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c. and 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O 








and Whiskey Habit cured at 
home without pain. Book 

py T M of particulars sent FREE 
PUM, BM. WOOLLEY M.D. 


Atlanta, Ga. Office, 104 North Pryor Street 





2° Thousand Raptures Waltz 2°. 


To play it—a delight To waltz it—a THOUSAND RAPTURES. 
Write for specimen sheet. W. A. HINNERS, Sta. Y, Cuicaco. 








RE PRES relief aNTHMA. 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES.», sai. “Stowell & CO 
SSeS 


lestown, 


gives il 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof,Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every moder rn = improve ment. 





nothing else 
$1.00 per box. 





NESS & HE HEAD NOISES CURED, 


r INVISIBLE TLi 


DEA 











“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 





PRACTICAL BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL FOR PRACTICAL 
PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 2% 
CONTAINING PRACTICALLY 
ALL THE INFORMATION~ 
THAT IT IS PRACTICABLE 
TO PRINT IN THIS RMS 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
POST PAID ON RECEIPT OFA 2 CENT 

STAMP BY GEORGE H.DANIELS, GEN'L 
PASSENGER AGT, NEW YORK CENTRAL 
R.R GRAND CENTRAL STATION, N-Y- 





COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 








eae ses helpeves. NOPAIN. ow hieps tbe | 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., S53 L' way, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs FREE 


HUNTER _.m 
BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 
The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


io \ THE BEST 
ery WHISKEY 
~ IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
When Stimulant is prescribed. 


SOLD AT ALL 
First-class Cafés and by 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Jobbers 


‘*Drink HUNTER RYE. Itis pure.’’ 


Ball=Pointed Pens 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


‘ Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 








Luxurious Writing! 





$1.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BatnsripGe & Co., 99 William St., New York. 
J. B. Lipprxcorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St.. Boston. 
A.S. McCiore & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
___ Brown” Bros., L im., 68 (68 King Street, Toronto. 


ROLL-TOP DESKS.___...— 


Solid quarter oi uk, high or low rolls, pigeon-holes as desired. 
Ali dests manufactured in this state, hence contain the best of seasoned wood ; 


crack or warp. 
siti PRICES THAT NEVER FAIL TO SELL. 


Desks that never disappoint, combined with prices, enable us to constantly gain custom. 


oe ADVERTISING DESK CO., Rooms 1120-1123, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 








guaranteed not to 


Call and 













With a Year’s 


ie Vg ik } Subscription 
We to LESLIE’S 
4 WEEKLY. 





A Machine that TALKS 


Why pay $100 cash for a Talking Machine, when 
a responsible publishing house makes the un- 
paralleled offer of $7 .OO for such a Machine ?— 
one that is second to none. With this Machine 











Is Given asa = Pease 


The Weekly, under its new management, is considered 
the best illustrated periodical of the kind in America. 


WHY DO YOU WANT A TALKING MACHINE ? 


Because it Talks Talk. 
Because it Sings Beautifully. 


As good as the best. 





Better than most. 








If $100 machines talk like Ingersoll, play like 
Joseffy, and sing like Patti, our Echo- 
phone talks like Chauncey M. Depew, 
plays like Paderewski, and sings like 
de Reszké, and all that for $7.00, 


with a year’s subscription to the 
popular Leslie’s Weekly. a 




















The ECHO- | ( 


PHONE P When ordering, 
requires no state the style of 
: record wanted, 

battery ; and it will be sent 


free. We will furnish 
additional records for 
fifty cents eacb 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


no electricity. 
Wind the spring— 
that is all. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


Forty Cents 2"4 this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents. 





TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON. 








NAME, 


ADDRESS, 





STATE, 














IN “SHEKAGGY.” 
Roya FirzimMons CHOPPERBLOK—“‘ How did you enjoy your European trip, Miss 


Porkenham ? 


Victoria LovuISsE PORKENHAM—“ Frightfully delicious, Mr. Chopperblok ; one grand, 


sweet song. 


Ma lost twenty pounds at Carlsbad, pa lost a hundred pounds at Monte 


Carlo, Bob lost his re putation in Paris, I lost my—my heart—in London, also my maid and 
four trunks, and we all fee 1 lost back here in old-fogy Chicago.” 


Evans’ 
Ale 
prevents 


“that brown | 
taste.”’ 


Sufferers from dyspep- 
sia, insomnia, and kin- 
dred affections are bene- 
fited by C. H. Evans & 
Sons’ India Pale Ale and 





Brown Stout, 
they contain health-giv- | 
ing properties. 


“A perfect type of the highest order 
a 


s 
a Breakfast 











Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP ¢ 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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IXTURE 


il IT CANNOT BE 
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EQUALLED 


The (HOICEST of all 


eS y 


2 oz.Trial Package 
Post paid for 25 ©. F 


(2) CELLULOID | 
: —a 


MARBURG BROS 
BALTIMORE MD. 








ng 
Coniel le KC. 


Printed Cottons. 
NOVELTIES. 


Printed Linen Lawns, 
Printed Dimities and Cambrics. 
Embroidered and Printed 


DOTTED SWISS. 


White and Colored Piqué. 
Fabrics for 


Fancy Nainsook, Swiss and Gaze 


morning wear. 


Broadoay R 19th 66. 


NEW YORK. 








The New Models 





OF THE 


Remington 














THAT MAKES THE | NUMBER NUMBE 
HARTFORD SINGLE TUBE TIRES Standard 

¥the best; its the tireitself. 3 | Typewriter 

3% The name shows itS genuine! 

¥— — 5 oeieee? the prac- 

LY | . : 3 tical experience of years, and the guar- = 
NY THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS (0. : : antee of a long-established reputation. : 
OS Tihecggpaege : Z MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
iy eer. cmmmnatnem:, Fenenre, - f = WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, = 
SERRE DDN : 327 Broadway, New York. : 
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Ge GES The wind and ne € 


cause painful chap- 


ping of the skin. 


Those who are so affec- 


ted should use only a 





ure soap. en 
+ 
D9 foo Pins PURE Ge 
THe Procter & Gamace Co , OIn'Th. 4 ww 








Clean, fragrant, reliable, inexpensive, and absolutely harmless, 


: Alicock’s 


fully meet the requirements of a household remedy, and should always 
Beware of imitations. 


be kept on hand. 
ici i cil il lille i ill 
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Porous 
Plasters 
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MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“| WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT A PROVISION OF VIN MARIANI, THIS FORTIFYING, 


MONSIGNOR CLEMENT, 


AGREEABLE TONIC.”’ 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 7 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 


52 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


Archbishop of Carthage. 


75 PORTRAITS, 
_Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 





Lowpon ; 289 Oxford St. 


EARL & WILSON’S. 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


"ARE THE BEST” 
OR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Who can think o& 

Moye ee, thing 

Protect 

your ideas; they may DEA. om .- alth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys 
Washington, D. C., for their 5 a0 prize offer and list of 


200 inventions wanted. 





















Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 





8 INoILuva YOI~ 


A home product 
which Americans 
are espectclly 


proud of. 


One that ree 
fects the high= 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
tt. 


3 *S39Iuy 'g 


Address, 


7 Pleasant 
Valley 

Wine 

Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street Anp 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 


-ARION SOCIETY. 


Grand Masquerade Ball, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11th, 1897. 


Tickets, $10, for lady and gentleman; extra ladies’ 
tickets , $5; may be obtained at Arion Hall, 59th St. and 





Park Ave.; Ogden & Katzenmayer, 83 Liberty St.; Wm. 
Barthman, 174 Broadway: Gotthel f Falck, S. E. corner 
Bowery and Grand St.; Peter Wiederer, 521 Bro adway ; 
Sohmer & Co., 149-155 East Mth St.; Steinway Hall, East 
I4th St.; Charles W. Schumann’s Sons, 937 Broadway ; 


Lurch Piano Co., 337 4th Ave., corner 25th St.; W. A. Pond 
& Co., 154 5th Ave.; Hanft’ Bros., corner 58th st and 
Madison Ave.; Constantin Lucius, 841 6th Ave.; F. A. 
Rockar, 129 East 125th St. 
This Year’s Ticket Has No Coupon, 
A limited number of boxes and reserved seats can be 
had at Arion Hall, 59th St. and Park Ave. 











FULL BEARD o or 1 NEW HAIR. 
Growa with TURKISH HAIR GROWER, on smooth face 
or bald head in 3 wks, or money refunded. $1,000 forfeit. . 
= is * we dest, A ny ag my surest. We warrant every pack 
y for use, 3 for He. 7 for $1, met by 
mail. PoREMONT My’ F’G CO., Sta. A., Boston, Mass. 


IUSF IT. 

















} Limited 
{i Semi- -weekly between Chicago and Southem 228 
fig California. Connection for Sanfrancisco via Moja 

‘3 Leaves Chicago Wednesdays and Saturdays atb%pm 













Smoki King Car. eee 


For descriptive literature address 
Ordon. actin AT.&5.FRy., 
hoe 











SAN FRANCISCO 


“It leads the Great Monthlies of America.” 
EXAMINER. 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Now Ready. 25cents. $3 a year 


With a Vhotogravure Frontispiece, 
“THE CRUEL SEA.” 
Some of the Contents. 
St. IVEs Illustrated.) ly ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
CHATSWORTH, THE FamoUSs FAMILY SEAT OF THE DUKES OF 
(ilustrated Rev. A. H. MALAN. 
(Ilustrated.) 

FRANCES BANNERMAN. 
Illustrated ) The EARL OF SUFFOLK. 
(Uilustrated.) 

RICHARD O’MONROY. 

THE STORY OF 1812. Parts I. AND II. BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 

NAPOLEON'S DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN IN Russia, With Map 

Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON. 

THE CATHEDRAL. (lllustrated.) G. MOORE, HENTON, 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF BERNADOTTE, 

C. J, CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

A.T. QUILLER COUCH. 


DEVONSHIRE 
THE Boat or DREAMS 


Fox HUNTING 
L’EcoLe DE SAINT CYR 


From A CORNISH WINDOW 
NEW YORK: 
The INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 83 Duane Street. 





Montreal: Montreal News Co. Toronto ; Toronto News Co. 


“ CLEANLINESS Is NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 
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CHOCOLATES 
COCcOAS 


HIGHEST GRADE NOW HAS Ww 


CONS od, pRINTeD ON ! 
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